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WHAT  SOCIALISM  MEANS. 

"  Every  recognised  authority  on  socialist  economics,  from  Marx  to  Ferri, 
lias  been  and  is  an  avowed  economic  evolutionist.  They  all,  without  exception, 
recognise  that  public  ownership  under  capitalism  must  come  before  the  full 
socialist  programme  can  meet  with  realisation.  When  the  socialist  party  shall 
succeed  to  power  in  municipality,  State,  or  nation,  it  will  fall  heir  to  the  holdings 
of  its  capitalist  predecessors.  Every  shilling's  worth  of  property  that  we  can 
wrest  from  private  capitalism  through  public  ownership  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  socialist  party  without  a  struggle  upon  its  succession  to  power." 

— "  International  Socialist  Rev ic-v,"  June,  igo6. 


THE  AIMS  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  LABOUR  PARTY. 

In  an  article  on  the  Socialist  Labour  party,  which  one  of  its  members,  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  contributes  to  the  Tiventieth  Cetitiiry  Quarterly,  it  is  set 
forth  that — "  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  party  is  to  transfer  the  land  and  the  means 
of  production  to  common  ownership  and  public  management.  This  it  is  not 
proposed  to  do  by  any  sudden  or  comprehensive  act,  nor  by  the  forcible  expro- 
priation of  the  present  owners.  We  have  put  the  principle,  socialists  would 
further  apply,  into  practice  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  show  the  practicability  of 
the  method  and  the  public  advantage  of  the  system.  The  public  ownership  of 
public  services,  such  as  tramways  and  the  supply  of  gas,  electric  power,  etc., 
are  illustrations  of  collectivism,  of  the  substitution  of  public  ser\^ice  for  private 
profit  ;  though  the  possibilities  of  general  collectivism  cannot  be  fairly  judged 
from  isolated  instances  of  public  ownership  while  the  land  and  the  means  of 
production  remain  in  private  hands." 
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EDITORIAL   NOTE. 


The  publication  of  the  following  papers  dealing  with  the 
various  aspects  of  that  pernicious  theory  of  society  called 
Socialism  will,  it  is  looped,  serve  a  useful  purpose  at  the 
present  time.  The  papers,  which  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  are  the  independent  productions  of 
contributors  to  the  Liberty  Review,  a.  magazine  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Individualism  as  the  only  sound 
principle  of  political  and  social  conduct.  Since  we  are  so 
often  invitea  lo  follow  the  example  of  Australia  in  matters  of 
so-called  progressive  legislation,  a  special  chapter  written  by 
a  thirty-five  years'  resident  of  that  Socialist-Labour  ridden 
country  has  been  included,  with  the  object  of  showing  the 
disastrous  results  of  government  by  "triumphant  democracy." 
In  an  Appendix  will  be  found  some  opinions  of  eminent  men 
which,  it  is  thought,  should  carry  more  weight  than  the 
vapourings  of  those  visionaries  who  in  parliament,  in  the 
press,  and  on  the  platform  are  just  now  soliciting  popular 
favour  and  support  for  their  moonstruck  schemes  of  social 
regeneration-. 
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SOCIALISM  MEANS  MATERIAL  AND 
NATIONAL  DECAY. 


One  of  the  most  striking-  features  of  recent  political  life  has  been 
the  appearance  and  growth  of  what  is  known  as  socialism.  Those 
who  profess  the  socialist  creed  assert  that  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  modern  life  arise  from  the  inequality  produced  by  the  free  play 
of  competition.  They  propose  to  substitute  for  competition  the 
regulation  of  industry  by  the  State.  In  the  socialist  State  there 
would  be  no  money  and  no  wages.  The  industry  of  the  country 
would  be  organised  and  managed  by  the  State,  as  the  Post  Office 
is  now.  The  State  would  own  all  the  land  and  all  the  instruments 
of  production — farms,  mines,  mills,  shops,  railways,  and  ships. 
Goods  of  all  kinds  would  be  produced  and  distributed  for  use,  and 
not  for  sale,  in  such  quantities  as  were  needed.  Hours  of  labour 
would  be  fixed,  and  every  citizen  would  take  what  he  or  she  desired 
from  the  common  stock.  Food,  clothing,  lodging,  fuel,  transit, 
amusement,  and  everything  else  would  be  supplied  by  the  State. 
The  socialists  assert  that,  if  the  socialist  regime  were  established, 
the  evils  which  attend  modern  life  would  disappear,  inequality  oi 
condition  would  be  largely  abolished,  and  prosperity  and  happiness 
would  be  universally  diffused. 

The  doctrines  of  socialism  have  been  propagated  with  con- 
siderable energy  and  zeal.  The  confidence  with  which  the  socialists 
have  asserted  their  dogmas  has  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  and  many  people  who  do  not  accept  their 
teaching  feel  in  a  vague  kind  of  way  that,  sooner  or  later,  socialism 
is  inevitable.  Confident  assertion,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  proof,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  creed  is 
propagated  with  zeal  it  is  necessarily  true.  There  are  many  who 
dissent  from  the  teaching  of  socialism,  and  distrust  the  claims 
which  it  puts  forward.  It  is  right  that  they  should  give  expres- 
sion to  their  views. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  by  socialists  as  a  principal  reason  for 
advocating  their  creed  that  poverty  and  misery  are  growing,  and 
that  the  social  residuum  is  an  increasing  mass.     The  moment  this 
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assertion  is  examined  it  is  found  to  be  untrue.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  beyond  our  own  country.  Wages  are  going-  up,  while  prices 
are  coming  down,  and  food  is-  becoming  cheaper.  The  steady 
lowering  of  the  death-rate  is  itself  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
average  life  is  much  less  trying  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  that  socialists  are  wrong  when  they  say  that  poverty  and 
misery  arc  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact 
that  the  more  things  improve,  the  more  people  talk  of  their  badness. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  when  drunkenness  was  common,  nobody 
said  a  word  against  it.  Now,  when  it  is  steadily  decreasing, 
people  are  crying  out  for  measures  of  repressive  legislation,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  disappear  under  the  influences  which  have  been 
working  against  it  in  the  past.  Formerly,  when  the  condition  of 
women  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  men  and  they  were  the  drudges 
of  the  family,  no  protest  was  made  ;  now,  when  their  claims  are 
put  before  those  of  men  and  they  are  the  objects  of  attention  and 
consideration,  we  hear  talk  of  the  "  new  woman,"  and  of  woman's 
rights  and  woman's  grievances.  In  all  departments  of  social  life 
the  same  tendency  appears. 

There  may  be  disadvantages  attaching  to  a  system  of  social  life 
based  on  competition  ;  but  the  question  Is  whether  the  evils  now 
suffered  are  not  less  than  would  be  suffered  under  another  system. 
The  opponent  of  socialism  maintains  that  efforts  for  mitigation 
along  the  lines  followed  thus  far  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
efforts  along  lines  long  since  abandoned.  Under  the  feudal 
system  life  was  carried  on  by  compulsory  co-operation.  Society 
took  a  military  form.  The  social  grades  corresponded  with  the 
ranks  of  an  army,  and  the  people  were  primarily  soldiers.  As  In 
an  army  absolute  submission  to  superiors  and  rigid  performance  of 
prescribed  duties  are  strictly  enforced,  so  under  the  feudal  system 
life  was  carried  on  by  compulsory  co-operation.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  the  system  of  compulsory  co-operation  was  gradually 
replaced  by  one  of  voluntary  co-operation.  The  part  of  the  com- 
munity devoted  to  war  grew  less  and  less.  Towns  sprang  up, 
where  life  was  not  military,  but  Industrial.  Men  grew  out  of  the 
feudal  system.  Their  labour,  instead  of  being  at  the  disposal  of 
their  feudal  superiors,  was  left  to  their  own  disposal,  to  be 
employed  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to  themselves.  Services 
were  bought  and  sold  like  corn  or  cattle.  Competition  replaced 
compulsory  co-operation. 

The  improvement  in  social  life,  however,  did  not  stop  restless- 
ness or  silence  complaints.     Mr.    Spencer  has  pointed  out  that, 
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just  as  the  best  easy  chair  becomes  wearisome  after  a  time,  so  the 
restlessness  generated  by  pressure  against  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence perpetually  prompts  the  desire  to  try  a  new  position.  It  is 
the  same  with  humanity.  Having  by  long  strides  emancipated 
itself  from  the  hard  discipline  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  having 
discovered  that  the  new  regime  into  which  it  has  grown,  though 
relatively  easy,  is  not  without  stresses  and  pains,  its  impatience 
with  these  prompts  the  wish  to  try  another  system,  which  other 
system  is  in  principle,  if  not  in  appearance,  the  same  as  that  which 
during  past  generations  was  escaped  from  with  much  rejoicing. 
Men  forget  that  all  permanent  improvement  of  social  conditions  is 
very  gradual.  "  One  would  have  thought  it  sufficiently  clear  to 
everybody,"  says  Mr.   Spencer,   "that  the  great  changes   taking 

place   in   this  world  of  ours  are   uniformly  slow Did    it   not 

require  nearly  the  whole  Christian  era  to  abolish  slavery  and 
serfdom  in  Europe  ?  Did  not  a  hundred  generations  live  and  die 
while  picture-writing  grew  into  printing-.?"  Nothing  but  the  slow 
modification  of  human  nature  by  the  discipline  of  social  life  can 
produce  permanently  advantageous  changes. 

Under  socialism  there  is  to  be  no  money.  There  will  be  a 
common  stock  of  necessaries  and  conveniences.  Men  will  be  paid 
in  certificates  of  social  labour-time,  which  will  entitle  them  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  common  stock.  Socialists  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  common  stock  by  finding 
out  how  many  hours  a  day  for  how  many  days  in  a  year  every 
working  member  of  a  given  community  would  have  to  work,  in 
order  that  every  individual  in  such  community  should  have  exactly 
as  much  of  everything  as  he  or  she  wanted.  How  is  the  supply  to 
be  fixed  ?  There  is  no  article  of  consumption,  not  even  bread 
itself,  for  which  the  demand  does  not  so  vary  from  day  to  day  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it  will  be  required.  An  instance 
may  be  taken.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  under  socialism  the  State 
officials  estimate  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  town  of 
A  requires  10,000  tons  of  coal  during  the  month  of  October, 
which  are  supplied  from  the  B  coalpit.  From  some  cause  or  other 
the  demand  of  A  for  coal  suddenly  falls.  Under  the  present  system 
things  adjust  themselves  at  once.  The  miners  work  half  time,  or 
prices  are  lowered  to  induce  people  to  buy.  Under  socialism 
full  work  must  always  be  provided  for  the  miners,  and  prices  are 
never  lowered.     The  socialist  system  gets  out  of  gear  at  once. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  socialist  State  are  to  be  paid  in  certi- 
ficates of  labour-time,  how  is  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  labour 
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to  be  fixed  ?  What  is  the  value  of  an  hour  of  a  sailor's  work  as 
compared  with  an  hour  of  a  mason's  work  ?  Professor  Jevons 
says  it  is  "  impossible  to  compare  a  priori  the  productive  powers  of 
a  navvy,  a  carpenter,  an  iron-puddler,  a  barrister,  and  a  school- 
master." How  is  the  value  of  an  inventor's  labour  to  be  fixed  ? 
"I  will  not  ask,"  says  one  writer,  "what  would  have  been  the 
•  social  labour-value'  of  James  Watt's  time  when  he  sat  watching 
the  lid  of  his  mother's  tea-kettle  being  lifted  up  by  the  steam. 
But  it  is  fair  to  ask  what  Boulton  would  have  done  if,  instead  of 
being  a  private  capitalist,  he  had  been  a  socialist  industrial  chief 
when  Watt  proposed  to  him  to  make  experiments  on  the  con- 
densing steam-engine.  Would  he  have  had  resources  at  his 
disposal  ?  It  is  very  doubtful.  If  he  were  paid  his  salary  as  over- 
seer in  labour  certificates,  we  may  certainly  say  not.  Would  he  have 
felt  justified  in  taking  up  the  '  social  labour-time  '  of  the  workmen 
under  his  supervision  in  making  experiments  of  a  costly  nature, 
which,  for  all  he  could  possibly  foresee,  might  come  to  nothing?" 

The  whole  conception  that  men  are  paid  for  labour  is  unsound. 
Labour  has  no  value  of  its  own.  If  a  man  spends  his  time  in 
making  articles  which  nobody  wants,  his  labour  is  worthless.  If 
a  man  cuts  down  a  tree  for  a  meal,  the  meal  is  given  for  the 
service,  not  for  the  labour  expended  in  rendering  the  service.  The 
owner  of  the  tree  pays  the  man  because  the  t\-ee  which  was 
formerly  standing  is  now  cut  down,  not  because  the  man  has  per- 
formed so  much  labour.  Where  two  men  are  engaged  in  different 
kinds  of  work,  the  comparison  is  not  between  their  labour,  but 
between  the  things  which  have  been  respectively  produced  by  their 
labour. 

Under  socialism  life  would  be  carried  on  under  compulsion. 
Each  man's  employment  would  be  fixed  for  him  by  the  State,  and 
he  would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  remuneration  fixed  for  him  by 
his  superiors.  There  could  be  no  voluntary  exchange  of  labour 
and  produce,  as  this  would  produce  competition.  If  twelve  men 
wanted  to  be  physicians  and  the  State  did  not  want  more  than  six, 
the  State  would  refuse  to  allow  the  remaining  six  to  follow  the 
profession  for  which  they  felt  themselves  suited. 

The  State  would  groan  under  an  intolerable  load  of  oflJicialdom. 
The  more  advanced  the  organisation,  the  greater  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  machinery  required  for  regulating  it.  If  the  whole 
life  of  the  people  were  regulated  by  the  State,  the  administration 
needed  would  be  enormous.  Well  may  Schaffle  ask  "  whether 
the  commonwealth  of  the  socialists  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  socialistic  book-keeping,  and  to  estimate  heterogeneous 
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labour  correctly  according"  to  socialistic  units  of  labour-time."  At 
present  the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
is  left  to  private  enterprise.  Under  socialism  public  officials 
would  take  the  place  of  private  enterprise.  It  is  appalling  to  think 
of  the  army  of  officials  who  would  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Imagine  the  staffs  required  for  producing-  every  article  of 
food  and  clothing;  for  distributing  them  to  everybody  everywhere ; 
for  carrying  on  every  farm,  factory,  business  house,  mine,  and 
railway  ;  for  superintending  the  national  roads,  canals,  and  ship- 
ping-; for  exporting-  and  importing  g-oods  (if  such  a  thing  is  possible 
under  socialism,  which  is  doubtful)  ;  for  managing-  the  g-as,  water, 
tramways,  and  electric  power  required  for  every  town  ;  for  con- 
ducting those  services  already  manag-ed  by  the  State  :  the  Post 
Office,  the  police,  the  army,  and  the  navy.  What  would  become 
of  the  poor  worker?  On  the  Continent,  where  officialdom  and 
bureaucracy  are  much  more  developed  than  in  England,  there  are 
constant  complaints  of  the  tyranny  and  brutality  of  officials.  Even 
in  England  there  is  a  strong-  tendency  for  joint-stock  companies, 
labour  unions,  railway  companies,  and  societies  of  all  kinds,  to  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  the  permanent  staffs.  What  would  be  the 
state  of  England  if  our  national  life  were  under  the  control  of  one 
huge  permanent  staff?  Life  would  resolve  itself  into  one  gigantic 
system  of  castes.  Grade  upon  g-rade  of  officials  would  rise  one 
above  the  other,  each  intermarrying  within  itself,  and  gradually 
hardening  into  a  caste.  Under  such  a  consolidated  mass  of 
superiors  how  would  the  man  fare  who  disliked  his  occupation  and 
wished  to  enter  a  more  congenial  one,  or  who  thought  his  merits 
entitled  him  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  common  stock  than  he 
was  getting,  or  who  considered  that  more  work  was  allotted  to 
him  than  was  just  ? 

Under  voluntary  co-operation  as  at  present  carried  on,  the 
organisers,  as  distinguished  from  the  labourers,  are  restrained 
from  taking  too  great  a  share  of  the  produce  of  labour  by  public 
opinion,  unions  among  the  workmen,  and  other  causes.  Under 
compulsory  co-operation,  the  organisers  and  regulators  would  seek 
their  own  interests  without  being  restrained  by  combinations  of 
free  workers.  Their  power  would  grow  and  ramify  and  consolidate 
till  it  became  irresistible.  It  is  said  that  the  energetic  working 
man  would  be  successful  under  socialism.  But  he  is  so  under 
private  enterprise.  The  shiftless  or  idle  man  can  only  be  made  to 
work  by  want.  If  socialism  applies  the  spur  of  want,  how  is  it 
better  than  individualism  ?  If  the  prison  or  the  scourge  be  applied, 
is  socialism  not  worse  than  individualism  ? 
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In  considering  the  production  of  wealth,  the  socialists  have 
always  laid  undue  stress  on  labour  as  distinguished  from  capital. 
Adam  Smith,  who  is  often  called  the  father  of  political  economy, 
described  labour  as  the  cause  of  wealth,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  two  other  necessary  agents,  land  and  capital.  This 
error  has  run  through  the  teaching  of  most  subsequent  economists, 
and  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  errors  of  socialism.  Labour  is 
the  cause  of  wealth,  say  the  socialists  ;  therefore  the  man  who 
labours  is  entitled  to  the  wealth.  The  landowner  who  controls  the 
original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,  which  he  has  not 
created  by  his  own  labour,  is  held  to  be  an  agent  of  injustice. 
The  capitalist,  who  has  not  created  his  wealth  by  his  own  labour, 
is  declared  to  have  no  right  to  it.  He  has  acquired  his  wealth, 
says  the  socialist,  at  the  expense  of  the  worker. 

This  teaching  is  wrong.  Labour  and  wealth  are  not  indis- 
solubly  united.  It  is  possible  to  have  labour  without  wealth,  as 
already  pointed  out.  It  is  possible  to  acquire  wealth  without 
labour.  If  a  man  fills  his  cellar  with  wine,  or  stocks  his  lake  with 
fish,  or  his  wood  with  some  valuable  wild  animal  which  needs 
no  human  care,  he  will  often  acquire  wealth  by  simple  efflux  of 
time.  If  the  teaching  of  the  socialists  were  true,  and  labour  were 
the  measure  of  wealth,  any  manufacture  which  employed  much 
labour  would  be  lucrative.  If  we  wanted  to  know  whether  a  large 
employer  of  labour  was  wealthy,  we  should  merely  have  to  look  at 
his  wages  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone  knows  this  would 
be  no  criterion.  The  proper  method  would  be  to  go  to  his  ledger, 
and  ascertain  his  profits  after  he  had  paid  his  workers  and  sold 
his  goods. 

His   surplus  is    his  wealth.      The    surplus  would  not   have   been 
there  without  labour  ;  but,  as  every  bankrupt  too  well  knows,  there 

may  be  the  labour  without  the  surplus The  surplus  is  the  reward 

which  accrues  to  the  merchant  for  satisfying  certain  human  desires 
better  than  anyone  else.  The  wealth  of  the  capitalist  Is  not  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  workers,  but  represents  the  value  of  his  services 
to  the  community.* 

Karl  Marx  and  the  socialist  school  greatly  exaggerated  the 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  labour  which  falls  to  capital.  As  has 
been  already  said,  if  the  socialist  estimate  was  a  just  one,  every 
manufacture  which  employed  much  labour  would  be  lucrative. 
This  is  not  the  case.  If  the  profits  of  capital,  as  distinguished 
from  labour,   were  what   socialists   represent   them,   co-operative 

•  MacPherson's  "  Adam  Smith,"  p.  loi. 
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working  men's  associations  would  speedily  multiply,  for  by  placing 
labour  and  capital  in  the  same  hands  they  would  almost  inevitably 
succeed.  It  is  notorious  that  a  multitude  of  these  societies  have 
totally  failed.  Marx  concentrated  attention  wholly  on  the  few 
instances  of  great  gain,  entirely  overlooking  the  many  risks  and 
failures  which  attend  commercial  enterprise. 

The  political  economists  who   laid   so  much  stress  on  labour 
were  led  into  another  error.     They  took  a  too  materialistic  view  of 
it.     They  overlooked  the  part  played  by  the  intellect  in  producing 
wealth.     They  wrote  as  if  wealth  were  produced  by  mere  manual 
labour,  and  as  if  the  men  who  organised  and  directed  it  had  no 
part  in  the  matter,  except  that  of  appropriating  the  fruits,  forgetting 
that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  whole  merit  of 
the  victory  of  Austerlitz  to  the  French  privates,  and  to  refuse  all 
share    to    Napoleon.     There    has    been    an    enormous    growth    of 
wealth  during    the    past  century.      It   was    natural    that  workers 
brought  up  on  the  theory  that  labour  was  the  cause   of  wealth 
should  think  when  they  saw  this  increase  of  wealth  that  they  were 
being   cheated    out   of  their  share.     "The    socialist  propaganda, 
however,"  says  Mr.  MacPherson,*  "gets  a  severe  check  when  it  is 
recognised  that  the  great  increase  in  the  national  wealth  is  not  the 
creation  of  labour,  in  the  manual  sense,  but,  as  Mr.  Mallock  clearly 
and  ably  demonstrates,  the  creation  of  labour  under  the  direction 
of  intellect.     Sir   Robert  GifTen,  a  few  years  ago,  calculated  that 
wealth  in  Great  Britain  was  progressing  twice  as  fast  as  population. 
This  increase  manifestly  is  not  due  to  any  exertion  of  labour,  in 
the  sense  of  the  term  as  used  by  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill.     The 
increase  is  due  to  the  increased  power  of  man  over  nature,  in  the 
form  of  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  in  the  marvellous 
organising  power  of  the  captains  of  industry." 

Under  the  reign  of  machinery  the  wages  of  labour  are  increasing 
at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  profits  of  capital.  In  a  highly  complex 
state,  where  mechanical  appliances  are  strained  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  produce  both  quality  and  quantity,  the  demand  is  for  the 
highest  type  of  workman.  Intelligence  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  the  race  for  mechanical  superiority ;  consequently,  it 
becomes  the  highest  possible  economy  to  give  high  wages  for  good 
workmen.  As  the  object  of  high  wages  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production,  it  follows  that  the  worker,  being  also  a  consumer, 
benefits  in  the  cheapening  of  products  brought  about  by  his  highly- 
paid  labour.     Thus  the  worker  benefits  in  a  twofold  manner— by 

•  MacPhersoii's  "  Adam  Smith,"  p.  102. 
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hig-her  wa^cs  and  by  the  increased  purchasing-  power  of  wages. 
Further,  a  reduction  in  the  price  puts  commodities  within  the  reach 
of  a  larg-e  class  who  were  previously  unable  to  consume  them,  and 
the  market  is  thereby  extended,  thus  enlarging-  the  income  without 
raising  the  profit.  In  brief,  increased  wages  are  given  to  increased 
intelligence,  which  again  leads  to  increased  production,  thus 
widening  the  labour  area,  and,  by  making  a  still  further  demand 
upon  intelligence,  again  reacting  beneficially  on  wages.  During 
the  present  century  the  wealth  of  the  working  classes  has  greatly 
increased,  especially  in  countries  where  manufactures  are  most 
developed  and  machinery  most  employed  ;  but  that  increase  is  due 
to  many  causes  besides  the  manual  labour  of  the  working  classes 
themselves. 

A  common  habit  of  socialists  is  to  speak  of  capitalists  as  if  they 
belonged  to  one  class,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
selfishly  battening  on  the  labour  of  the  remaining  classes.  The 
capitalist  is  denounced  as  a  vampire  and  a  robber.  If  this  is  true, 
then  thousands  of  working  men  are  robbers.  Have  you  ;^5o  in 
the  savings  bank  ?  Do  you  own  your  own  house  ?  Are  you  a 
shareholder  in  a  co-operative  society,  or  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society  ?  Then  you  are  a  capitalist  and  a  robber.  Any  socialistic 
policy  which  would  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rich  would 
equally  confiscate  the  property  of  the  poor.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes.  Land 
and  capital  are  mainly  owned  in  very  small  shares  by  an  enormous 
number  of  people.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  few  figures. 
Mr.  Mallock*  has  shown,  first,  that  the  entire  rental  derived  from 
land  is  only  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  assessed  to  income 
tax  ;  secondly,  that  large  landowners — that  is,  owners  who  hold 
more  than  a  thousand  acres — receive  less  than  twenty-nine  million 
pounds  per  annum  in  rental,  while  the  remaining  seventy  million 
pounds  of  rental  is  divided  among  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
landowners,  whose  rentals  average  p^'76  a  year  ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
if  the  whole  of  the  land  were  confiscated  and  its  rental  appropriated 
by  the  community,  the  result  would  be  to  give  each  man  about 
twopence  a  day,  and  each  woman  about  three-halfpence.  If  only 
the  land  of  those  who  held  more  than  a  thousand  acres  were 
divided,  the  total  sum  to  be  dealt  with  would  be  less  than  twenty- 
nine  million  povmds  per  annum,  which  would  give  less  than  three- 
farthings  per  day  to  each  adult  male  in  the  country. 

•  W.  H.  Mallock's  "  Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare." 
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Mr.  Mallock  has  further  shown  that  if  the  entire  interest  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  railways,  were 
to  be  divided  equally  among  the  population,  the  result  would  be  to 
give  every  man  in  the  country  about  a  penny  a  day.  In  1880  the 
number  of  persons  who  held  Consols  was  236,000,  and  out  of  these 
no  less  than  216,000,  or  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
number,  derived  from  their  payments  less  than  ;^90  a  year,  while 
nearly  one-half  of  them  derived  less  than  ;^i5  a  year.  An  equal 
division  of  the  annual  income  of  this  country,  which  is  one 
thousand  two  hundred  million  pounds,  among  thirty-eight  millions 
of  people  would  give  £2^  P^*"  head.  The  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  a  confiscation  and  division  of  the  national  income  are 
paltry  compared  with  the  enormous  evils  which  would  result  from 
such  a  revolutionary  proceeding. 

The  true  friend  of  the  working  man  will  encourage  him  to  join 
the  ranks  of  capitalism.  The  socialists  discourage  those  qualities 
which  enable  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  John  Burns,  at  the  Labour  Union 
Congress  at  Norwich  in  1894,  said  that '*  thrift  was  invented  by 
capitalistic  rogues  to  beguile  fools  to  destruction,  and  to  deprive 
honest  fools  of  their  diet  and  their  proper  comfort."*  Mr.  Bax,  a 
socialist  writer,  observes  that  the  aim  of  the  socialist  is  "  radically 

at  variance  with  thrift To  the  socialist,"  he  continues,  "labour 

is  an  evil  to  be  minimised  to  the  utmost.  The  man  who  works  at 
his  trade  or  avocation  more  than  necessity  compels  him,  or  who 
accumulates  more  than  he  can  enjoy,  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  fool,  from 
the  socialists'  standpoint."!  Assertions  like  these  denote  the 
high-water  mark  of  socialist  folly.  In  September,  1899,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Press  that  the  first  act  of  Sir  Christopher  Furness, 
in  taking  over  the  Weardale  Iron  and  Coal  Company's  business, 
which  he  had  purchased  for  ;i{^75o,ooo,  had  been  to  offer  to  all 
officials  and  workmen  £1  preference  shares.  It  was  added  that 
the  workmen  were  eagerly  taking  advantage  of  the  offer.  This  is 
the  true  line  of  improvement.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes  will  be  advanced. 

As  already  stated,  socialism  is  really  a  throw-back.  One 
article  of  the  creed  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  The  socialist 
declares  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  lend  money  at  interest.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  doctrines  in  the  world.  Aristotle,  the  Christian 
Fathers,  a  long  succession  of  Popes  and  Councils,  all  declared  that 
it  was  criminal  to  lend  money  at  interest.  The  doctrine  gradually 
disappeared,  and  "all  the  Governments,"  says  Mr.   Lecky,  "and 

•  Report  of  Congress,  p.  55.  t  "  Religion  of  Socialism,"  p.  04. 
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all  Ihe  jjrcat  industries  of  the  civilised  world  depend,  and  long  have 
depended,  on  loans  made  for  the  sake  of  profit,  on  borrowed  money 
axid  punctually-paid  interest."  In  these  days  the  old  doctrine  ha.s 
been  revived,  and  is  once  again  being  fervently  preached  by  the 
socialists. 

Ijut  the  socialist  teachers  go  further.  They  maintain  that,  if  a 
man  lives  in  the  house  of  another  man,  it  is  an  extortion  to  ask 
him  to  pay  a  rent.  All  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  is  that  his 
house  should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  One  distinguished  economist 
of  the  party,  named  Briosnes,  has  gone  yet  another  step  further. 
He  argues  that  the  owner  of  the  house  .should  not  only  receive 
nothing,  but  should  pay  the  lodger  for  keeping  up  the  house.  It 
may  be  left  to  common  sense,  as  Mr.  Lecky  points  out,  to  determine 
how  many  men  would  build  houses  under  these  conditions  for  the 
accommodation  of  others,  and  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
houseless  poor.* 

The  doctrine  of  common  property  in  the  soil,  or  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  which  is  held  by  the  socialists,  is  another  return  to 
antiquity.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  avowedly  based  on  the 
remote  ages,  when  a  few  hunters  or  shepherds  roved  in  common 
over  an  unappropriated  land,  and  on  the  tribal  and  communal 
properties  which  existed  in  the  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  stages 
of  national  development,  and  which  everywhere  disappeared  with 
increasing  population,  increasing  industry,  and  increasing  civilisa- 
tion. 

The  minute  regulation  of  life  by  the  State  which  is  desired  by 
socialists  is  also  a  return  to  a  condition  of  things  which  disappeared 
long  ago.  The  State  once  regulated,  or  tried  to  regulate,  the 
dre-js  and  recreation,  the  meals  and  the  wages,  of  our  ancestors. 
Its  efforts  resulted  only  in  blunders  and  in  failure.  From  1563  to 
i'^2\  the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  regulated  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.  Nothing  has  been  more  disastrous  to  agri- 
culture than  this  regulating  power.  The  prejudice  against 
machinery  early  found  vent  in  an  Act  against  making  cloth  by 
machinery,  and  condemning  "divers  devilish  contrivances."  The 
Act  drove  the  trade  to  Holland  and  to  Ireland,  and  was  followed 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  woollen  trade.  James's  Seventh 
Tippling  Act  begins  :  "'  Whereas,  notwithstanding  all  former  laws 
and  provisions  already  made,  the  inordinate  and  extreme  vice  of 
excessive  drinking  and  drunkenness  doth  more  and  more  abound," 
etc.     Even  where  the  State  has  interfered  to  assist  an  industry  it 

Lecky's  "  Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  259. 
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has  failed  in  its  object.  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  thought  to  encourage 
shipbuilding  by  grants  from  the  Crown  to  the  shipbuilders.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  his  contemporary,  was  urged  to  follow  his  example,  and 
refused.  Yet  Spain  declined  as  a  naval  power,  and  England  took 
her  place. 

Monsieur  Le  Bon,  in  his  brilliant  study  of  "The  Psychology' 
of  Socialism,"  says:  "Socialism,  whose  dream  is  to  substitute 
itself  for  the  ancient  faiths,  proposes  but  a  very  low  ideal,  and 
to  establish  it  appeals  but  to  sentiments  lower  still.  What,  in 
effect,  does  it  promise  more  than  merely  our  daily  bread,  and  that 
at  the  price  of  hard  labour  ?  With  what  lever  does  it  seek  to 
raise  the  soul  ?  With  the  sentiments  of  envy  and  hatred  which  it 
creates  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  ?  To  the  crowd,  no  longer 
satisfied  with  political  and  civic  equality,  it  proposes  equality 
oi  condition,  without  dreaming  that  social  inequalities  are  born  of 
those  natural  inequalities  that  man  has  always  been  powerless  to 
change." 

The  desire  of  each  man  to  improve  his  circumstances,  to  reap 
the  full  reward  of  superior  talent,  or  energy,  or  thrift,  is  the  very 
mainspring  of  the  production  of  the  world.  Take  these  motives 
away,  persuade  men  that  by  superior  work  they  will  obtain  no 
superior  reward,  cut  off  all  the  hopes  that  stimulate  among  ordinary 
men  ambition,  enterprise,  Invention,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  tlie 
whole  level  of  production  will  rapidly  and  inevitably  sink.  If 
industry  is  greatly  diminished  in  its  amount  and  greatly  lowered  in 
its  quality,  no  possible  scheme  of  redistribution  or  social  com- 
bination will  prevent  material  decadence.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  of  England  as  a  socialist  nation.  If  this  ever  does 
happen,  then  she  may  say  : — 

•'  Farewell,  a  lon^  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness." 
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The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the 
Fabian  Society,  and  the  Hammersmith  Socialist  Society  conclude 
their  "Manifesto  of  English  Socialists,"  issued  on  May  ist,  1893,  with 
these  words  :  "  We  therefore  confidently  appeal  to  all  socialists  to 
sink  their  individual  crotchets  in  a  business-like  endeavour  to 
realise  in  our  own  day  that  complete  communisation  of  industry  for 
which  the  economic  forms  are  ready  and  the  minds  of  the  people 
.ire^  almost  prepared."  So  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  not  far 
wrong  when,  in  his  debate  with  Mr.  E,  Belfort  Bax,  he  identified 
.socialism  with  communism.  For  a  short,  clear,  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  principles  and  objects  of  socialism  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  better  than  the  earlier  Manifesto  of  the 
Socialist  League,  which  was  signed  by  "the  provisional  council  "  at 
the  formation  of  that  organisation  on  December  30th,  1884,  and 
adopted  at  the  general  conference  held  at  the  Farringdon  Hall, 
London,  on  July  5th,  1885.  When  published  by  the  League  in  the 
year  last  named  this  production  was  annotated  with  explanatory 
notes  by  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  E.  Belfort  Bax  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  its  supplemented  state  it  forms,  considering 
the  space  it  occupies,  one  of  the  best  accounts  ever  given  of  the 
peculiar  economic  and  ethical  ideas  which  constitute  at  once  both 
the  essence  and  the  driving  force  of  the  socialist  movement. 

After  urging  that,  under  the  present  system  of  things,  "the 
work.^rs,  although  they  produce  all  the  wealth  of  society,  have  no 
control  over  its  production  and  distribution,"  the  earlier  Manifesto 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  this  must  be  altered  from  the  foundation," 
and  "the  land,  the  capital,  the  machinery,  factories,  workshops, 
stores,  means  of  transit,  mines,  banking,  and  all  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth,  must  be  declared  and  treated 
as  the  common  property  of  all."  This  is  clearly  a  very  large  order, 
and,  as  the  socialists  themselves  frequently  admit,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  executed  without  a  great  convulsion  There  is  one  thing, 
liowever,  to  be  said  in  its  favour — namely,  that  it  contains  an 
abundance  of  material  for  modern  Radicals  {modem  Radicals, 
because  the  old  Radicals  were  individualists),  spurious  Liberals, 
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Tory  Democrats,  and  other  vote-cadging  popularity-hunters,  to 
nibble  at.  These  unprincipled  persons  may  be  called  the  "  little 
piggers  "  of  socialism,  whereas  politicians  of  the  Bax  and  Morris 
type  are  unmistakably  "whole  hoggers."  For  our  own  part,  we 
like  best,  or  rather  dislike  least,  the  "whole  hoggers."  They  are 
free  from  the  hypocrisy  of  the  feeble  crew  who  timidly  follow  at  a 
distance  in  their  steps. 

The  authors  of  the  Manifesto  prt">ceed  to  argue  that  when  this 
revolution,  this  social  convulsion,  has  been  accomplished,  "ever>' 
man  will  receive  the  full  value  of  his  labour,  without  deduction  for 
the  profit  of  a  master ;  and  as  all  will  have  to  work,  and  the  waste 
now  incurred  by  the  pursuit  of  profit  will  be  at  an  end,  the  amount 
of  labour  necessary  for  every  individual  to  perform  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  essential  work  of  the  world  will  be  reduced  to  something  like 
two  or  three  hours  daily  ;  so  that  everyone  will  have  abundant 
leisure  for  following  intellectual  or  other  pursuits  congenial  to  his 
nature."  This  undoubtedly  is  the  socialist  Ideal ;  whether  it  can 
be  realised  is  another  matter. 

But  there  is  not  the  shade  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  fascinating 
ideal  to  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  to  whom 
it  is  presented.  And,  if  it  fails  to  turn  them  into  socialists  at 
once,  the  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  first  it  comes  before 
their  notice  they  feel  reluctantly  compelled  to  look  upon  it  as  being 
too  good  to  be  po:isible.  That  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  fatal  to  human 
society  in  proportion  a:>  it  is  realised,  is  a  truth  that  never  enters 
their  minds.  They  know  little  or  nothing  of  history,  little  or 
nothing  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  to  carry  socialism  out,  but  with  bad 
results.  This  is  why  we  ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  the  wide- 
spread and  growing  sympathy  with  socialist  principles  and  ideas — 
not,  of  course,  those  which  are  always  called  such,  but  which  are  such, 
whatever  they  may  be  called.  The  gospel  of  everlasting  bellyful 
is  bound  to  please  crowds  whose  belly  is  their  god.  To  those  who 
love  ease  and  hate  work — to  the  vast  majority,  that  is,  of  every 
existing  community — socialism  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  an 
attractive  picture.  Under  the  collectivist  system  here  described 
they  would  indeed  be  able  to  follow  "other  pursuits,"  and  of  such 
a  character,  most  likely,  as  would  be  far  more  congenial  to  their 
nature  than  intellectual  ones,  attractive  as  these  last  unquestion- 
ably are  to  the  few — the  very  few  now,  thanks  to  thirty  years  of 
compulsory  cram  in  the  State  schools.  "  My  only  books  were 
women's  looks,  and  folly  all  they  taught  mc,"  says  Moore  some- 
where ;    and    it    is    not   at   all   unlikely  thai   with    a    considerable 
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immhcr  of  the  "  comrades  "---for  would  not  all  be  '•comrades" 
then? — this  kind  of  books  would  be  far  better  appreciated  than 
dry  translations  of  Kant  by  Mr.  Belfort  Bax,  or  even  beautiful 
poems — for  such  they  are — like  those  which  compose  the  **  Earthly 
Paradise"  by  Mr.  William  Morris.  But  probably  a  still  larg-er 
number  would  prefer  to  use  their  ample  leisure  in  a  thoughtful 
and  quiet,  especially  quiet,  study  of  football  matches  in  the  fields 
where  they  take  place.  Entrance  to  these  would,  of  course,  be 
free,  as  also  would  that  to  all  other  elevating  amusements.  And 
in  addition,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  free  beer,  free  tobacco,  and 
free  smoking  and  billiard  saloons  for  all  who  desired  them — in 
fact,  free  everything  ;  for  evidence  of  which  statement  read  the 
following  extract  from  page  103  of  "  Merrie  England,"  by  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford,  a  well-known  socialist  writer  : — 

Under  ideal  socialism  there  would  be  no  money  at  all,  and  no 
wages.  The  industry*  of  the  country  would  be  organised  and 
managed  by  the  State,  much  as  the  Post  Office  now  is;  goods  of 
all  kinds  would  be  produced  and  distributed  for  use,  and  not  for 
sale,  in  such  quantities  as  were  needed  ;  hours  of  labour  would  be 
fixed,  and  every  citizen  would  take  what  he  or  she  desired  from 
the  common  stock.  Food,  clothing,  lodging,  fuel,  transit,  amuse- 
ments, and  all  other  things,  would  be  absolutely  free,  and  the  only 
difference  between  a  Prime  Minister  and  a  collier  would  be  the 
difference  of  rank  and  occupation. 

The  socialist  "whole  hogger,"  you  see,  can  easily  outbid  the  time- 
serving "little  piggers  "  of  Liberal,  Tory,  and  Radical  complexion, 
who  timidly  and  gingerly  nibble  at  his  creed  for  the  sake  of  party 
gain — the  noble  souls  ! — the  heroes  ! — the  patriots  ! 

No  matter  how  far  his  political  rivals  may  go  in  the  direction  of 
collective  dry-nursing  and  molly-coddling,  the  socialist  can  always 
go  further.  "This  change  in  the  method  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution," continues  the  Manifesto,  "would  enable  everyone  to  live 
decently,  and  free  from  the  sordid  anxieties  for  daily  livelihood 
which  at  present  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  greatest  part  of  mankind." 
How  well  those  who  drew  up  this  document  understood  the  weak 
side  of  human  nature  !  Most  persons  nowadays  yearn,  above  all 
things,  for  a  release  from  the  painful  necessity  of  having  to  earn  an 
honest  living  in  a  world  of  industrial  and  commercial  competition, 
where  rivalry  in  one  shape  or  another  is  as  rampant  as  ever  it  was 
in  those  old  days  of  chivalry  when  prowess  measured  itself  against 
prowess  for  the  prize  that  was  only  to  be  won  by  a  superiority 
which,  in  open  fight,  proved  itself  worthy  to  receive.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  commercial  and  industrial  rivals 
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of  to-day  arc  on  the  whole  as  honourable  as  those  steel-clad 
warriors  who  lived  and  foug^ht  for  beauty  and  virtue  in  the  days 
referred  to  above.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  one  truth  is  indisputable-- 
namely,  that  competition,  the  essence  of  which  is  rivalry,  is  now. 
\  and  must  ever  remain,  absolutely  necessary  to  individual  and  racial 
efficiency.  Nothing-  else  can  find  out  who  are  mentally,  morall}-, 
and  physically  superior  to  others.  Nothing^  else  can  enable  the 
superior  to  obtain  for  themselves  and  for  their  offspring-  those 
better  conditions  of  life  and  those  ampler  means  to  which  their 
superiority  justly  entitles  them.  Nothing-  else  can  so  effectually 
lead  to  the  disadvantas^ing-  of  inferiority  and  of  the  offsprint; 
of  inferiority  ;  a  result  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species,  which  is  swamped  with  the  multiplication  of  its  variations- 
in  the  direction  of  inefficiency  just  in  so  far  as  they  are  placed  upon 
a  footing- of  equal  provision  and  equal  scope  for  multiplication  with 
its  variations  in  the  direction  of  efficiency.  A  more  unpopular 
truth  than  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  state.  Truth,  however,  is 
truth,  whether  the  vote-cadg^er  or  the  voter  whom  he  fools  likes  it 
or  not.  Those  nations  that  heed  it  not  will  be  crushed  out  in  the 
strug-g-le  for  existence  by  those  that  guide  their  policy  by  it,  and 
frame  their  laws  in  accordance  with  it.  Nature  works  and  will  ever 
work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and 
the  disappearance  of  their  opposites.  And,  -when  a  sufficient  number 
of  g-enerations  are  taken  into  account,  ag-ainst  the  working-  of 
nature,  inside  and  outside  humanity,  human  societies  and  human 
laws  contend  in  vain.  A  political  majority  may  love  weakness 
better  than  stren<^th,  but  nature- -that  is,  the  cosmic  process — acts 
both  inside  and  outside  of  us  as  if  it  loved  streng^th  better  than 
weakness.  Had  it  not  so  acted  in  the  past,  the  hig-her,  more 
complex,  more  variedly  active  creatures,  and  human  being's  among- 
the  rest,  would  never  have  appeared  in  the  world.  Were  it  to 
cease  so  to  act,  were  its  useful  processes  of  variation  and  natural 
selection  no  longer  to  operate  within  and  without  us,  the  forces 
which  keep  org-anic  activity  from  lapsing-  into  stag-nation  would 
disappear  from  human  and  animal  and  veg-etable  life,  and 
eventually  luiiversal  death  would  occupy  the  world.  Life  is  com- 
petition. It  is  a  strug-g-le  ag-ainst  what  makes  for  death.  It  is 
action  from  within  ag-ainst  whatever  hinders  itself.  It  is  an 
endeavour  to  counteract  and  overcome  those  processes  which  ever 
work  to  level  it  with  the  dust.  You  arc  only  in  so  far  as  you 
fig-ht  against  whatever  makes  against  you.  When  you  cease  to  do 
this  you  will  cease  to  be.  "  Life  is  a  struggle  and  a  warfare,"  said 
one  o'i  the  wisest   -Mid   best  of  men.      The  socialist,   let    his   rosy 
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dreams  s.iy  what  they  may  to  htm,  will  never  succeed  in  making  life 
anythin*,'  else  for  any  but  decaying  and  declining  states  and  nations 
and  empires.  These  he  will  easily  lull  into  a  false  security  until, 
when  least  they  expect  it,  "the  Mede  is  at  their  gate,  the  Persian  on 
their  throne."  Then,  too  late  for  them,  and  deservedly  so,  but  not 
too  late  for  the  human  race,  will  be  seen  what  the  sentimental 
poison  of  unmanly  chicken-heartedness  has  done  and  can  do  for 
them. 

The  root  of  socialism  is  cowardice.  Here  is  the  real  source 
of  the  whole  movement.  It  is  the  whine  and  the  dream  of  the 
weakling's  base  fear  of  rivalry,  of  competition.  It  is  the  duty  of 
real  men  to  circumvent  and  defeat,  by  war  if  necessary,  by 
invasion  if  necessary,  by  conquest  if  necessary,  by  extermination  if 
necessary,  the  despicable  effeminacy  of  creatures  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  men,  because  they  fear  to  carry  on  the  competitive 
struggle  in  which  the  true  life  of  manhood  consists.  The  socialist 
movement  is  popular  because  it  appeals  to  these  numerous 
creatures  ;  panders  to  their  baseness  ;  promises  them  what  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  desire  or  seek  if  they  were  men  ;  and  fools 
them  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  while  it  misleads  them  into  the  pit  of 
destruction.  But  who  among  the  leaders  of  their  political  parties 
has  the  manliness  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  this  matter  ? 

That  the  animating  spirits  of  this  movement  fear  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  its  highest  form — that  they  fear,  in 
other  words,  the  commercial  and  industrial  competition  which 
necessarily  must  exist,  in  so  far  as  freedom  exists — is  about  as 
certain  as  any  fact  concerning  the  minds  of  others  can  be  ;  and  it 
may  be  proved  by  their  own  teachings.  And  yet  these  people 
want  us  to  believe  that  they  are  prepared,  if  parliamentary  means 
fail  them,  to  head  a  violent  revolution  to  carry  out  their  schemes. 
"  Peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary,"  are  the  words  used. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  Persons  who  cannot  stomach  commercial  and  industrial 
competition  would  not  stomach  lead  and  cold  steel.  They  would 
not  stomach  anything  that  placed  their  precious  skins  in  danger. 
Fear  of  competition  in  its  commercial  and  industrial  form  necessarily 
means  fear  of  it  in  its  more  deadly  shapes.  In  seeking  to  abolish 
competition  these  agitators  reveal  their  true  character,  and  prove 
that,  however  good  they  may  be  at  barking,  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  biting  if  danger  is  about.  If  parliamentary  means  fail 
them,  all  means  will  fail  them,  for  they  have  nothing  else,  and  never 
will  have  anything  else. 

Yes,  you  will  doubtless  say,  but  socialism  is  gaining  ground  in 
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England,  is  coming-  more  and  more  into  favour  with  the  masses, 
and  whatever  becomes  popular  with  them  cannot  be  a  bad  thing-. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  growing  popularity  of  the  movement.  We 
only  point  out  that  England  is  not  the  world — that  even  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  not  the  world — that  America  is  not  the  world.  Survival 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  for  those 
peoples  who  are  afraid  of  the  struggle  itself.  Slothful  love  of  ease 
and  fear  of  rivalry  will,  sooner  or  later,  deservedly  go  down  before 
whatever  is  animated  by  a  manlier  spirit.  Rotten  principles  will 
destroy  millions  as  surely  as  they  will  destroy  units.  The  time 
required  may  be  longer,  but  there  arc  reckoning  days  for  nations  and 
empires  as  well  as  for  individuals.  When  crowds  go  wrong  there 
are  means  in  existence  for  dealing  with  them.  Democracy  does 
not  rule  the  process  of  the  suns.  We  can  conceive  of  a  democracy 
animated  by  sound  principles  and  noble  aims,  but  it  does  not  exist 
in  this  country  to-day.  This  process  makes  for  the  victory  of  the 
best  and  the  overthrow  of  the  worst,  let  massed  ignorance  vote  as 
it  may,  let  its  flattering  misleaders  promise  what  they  may,  let  the 
dreams  of  both  be  as  rosy  as  they  may.  Realities  will  disturb 
them  rudely. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  form  as  the  spirit  of  socialism,  or  rather 
its  want  of  spirit,  which  disgusts  one.  Its  note  is  always  the  note 
of  baseness,  of  unworthy  dread  of  individual  freedom,  which  it  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  any  extent  for  the  sake  of  collective  insurance 
in  everlasting  food,  etc.,  with  beer  and  skittles  thrown  in,  which  it 
promises  to  all  without  being  in  a  position  to  keep  its  word.  It  is 
ever  the  cry  of  the  laziness  that  wants  to  have  everything  done  for 
it  by  others,  and  that  abhors  having  to  exert  itself  to  do  anything 
for  itself.  Socialism  is  the  cry  of  adult  babyhood  for  public  nurses 
and  public  pap-bottles. 

Government  is  to  do  everything  for  the  lazy  socialist  without 
charging  him  anything  for  it  !  In  fact,  its  numerous  functionaries, 
its  vast  armies  of  inspectors,  and  inspectors  of  inspectors,  and 
inspectors  of  inspectors  of  inspectors  ;  its  crowds  of  officials  of  all 
kinds,  swarming  everywhere  like  locusts  to  eat  the  people  out  of 
house  and  home,  are  to  live  and  work,  on  the  dreamer's  theory, 
without  consuming  anything  at  all  ;  so  that  the  socialist  may  be 
able  to  obtain  everything  he  wants  free,  absolutely  free  !  For  how 
else  is  this  model  of  altruism  to  have  so  much  gratuitously  done  for 
him  ?  Even  the  functionaries  of  a  socialist  State  could  not  live 
on  nothing.  They  will  not  be  workers  of  miracles,  and  even 
those  who  profess  to  perform  such  wonders  seldom  appear  to  be 
able  to  do  the  miracle  of  living  for  long  without  eating  ;  and  many 
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of  them   ai-c   very  costly   bcg-g-ars,    until   they  become  still    more 
costly  robbers  and  spiritual  despots. 

lu  this  place  it  will  be  useful  to  clear  away  a  misunderstanding. 
When  the  need  for  the  strug-g-le  for  existence,  for  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  and  for  the  disappearance  of  their  opposites,  is  insisted 
upon,  the  inference  is  sometimes  drawn  that  those  who  insist  on 
this  need  affirm  by  implication  that  nothing-  whatever  should  under 
any  circumstances  be  done  by  the  strong  to  soften  the  lot  of  the 
weak.  Such  an  inference,  however,  is  not  warranted.  There  is  room 
for  love  in  the  service  of  reason.  Love  is  not  the  highest,  but  it 
comes  near  to  the  highest  in  proportion  as  it  serves  the  highest. 
I?ut  the  ideal  of  reason  is  strength,  the  greatest  possible  activity 
of  mind  and  body  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  persons 
for  the  longest  possible  time.  Towards  this  ideal  the  love  that  is 
guided  by  reason  will  ever  work  ;  and  the  love  that  is  not  g-uided 
by  reason  had  better  not  exist.  So  long  as  the  help  which 
strength  gives  voluntarily  to  weakness — gives  without  govern- 
mental or  collective  compulsion  in  any  shape  or  form — is  not 
of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  and  encourage  mental,  moral, 
or  physical  weakness  to  multiply  and  extend  itself  in  the  country 
and  in  the  world,  but  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  lessen  the 
mischief  to  which  it  ministers,  no  harm  is  done  to  society 
considered  as  a  continuing  succession  of  generations,  and  posterity 
is  not  injured  by  so  wisely-governed  a  form  of  benevolence.  But 
benevolence  greatly  needs  to  be  wisely  governed  if  it  is  to  avoid 
sinning  against  the  light  of  science,  the  only  means  of  salvation, 
social  and  individual  alike,  and  the  only  light  of  man.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  there  shall  be  a  steady  advancement  towards 
reason's  ideal.  The  essential  thing  is  that  every  kind  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  Inefficiency  shall  steadily  grow  less  rather  than 
more. 

This  brings  us  to  another  poii>t.  A  violent,  sudden,  and 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  which  is  some- 
limes  said  by  socialists  and  communists  to  be  the  logic  of  the 
individualist  position,  would  promote  no  steady  improvement.  It 
would  produce  only  reaction,  the  natural  fruit  of  violence  and  haste. 
Consequently  it  would  only  be  less  of  a  curse  to  its  country,  and  to 
the  world  at  large,  than  the  blind,  irrational  sentimentalism  now 
working  so  much  evil  in  our  midst  by  thoughtlessly  providing 
facilities  for,  and  encouraging  the  multiplication  of,  all  forms  of 
inefficiency  ;  thus  spreading  the  very  mischief  to  which  it  ministers, 
and  which  it  is  the  endeavour  of  all  rational  minds  to  steadily 
and  surclv  remove. 
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When  we  urge  that  socialism  is  bad,  we  do  not  want  it  to 
be  understood  that  we  are  contending-  that  the  system  under  which 
we  are  now  living-,  which  is  largely  socialistic,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  evil  in  which  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  due  to  its  socialistic 
laws  and  institutions,  is  the  best  of  all  possible  systems  for  all 
possible  time.  On  the  contrary,  we  say,  reform  the  present 
system  in  the  direction  of  justice  ;  of  equal,  even-handed  justice, 
without  class  favour,  and  without  class  partiality  ;  of  justice  for 
each  and  justice  for  all.  This  will  mean  g-ettingf  rid  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  its  socialism.  We  do  not  say  that  human  intelligence  allied 
with  political  power  will  never  devise  better  laws  and  institu- 
tions than  those  we  have  now  to  put  up  with.  We  do  not 
oppose  any  chang-e  which  is  really  for  the  better  for  this  or 
subsequent  generations.  But  socialism,  or  rather  a  larg-er  dose  of 
it,  is  not  a  chang-e  for  the  better  ;  it  is  a  change  for  the  worse,  as 
the  facts  about  it  clearly  demonstrate.  Whatever  else  the  g-ood 
and  lasting^  system  of  the  future  may  be,  it  will  assuredly  not 
be  socialism.  It  will  be  a  system  in  which  there  is  far  greater 
scope  for  healthy  and  bracing-  competition  than  exists  now,  as  well 
as  far  g-reater  security  for  the  private  property  which  such  com- 
petition requires.  In  short,  it  will  be  an  individualist  system. 
Those  are  the  best  laws,  those  are  the  best  institutions,  which  lead 
men  to  put  forth  their  best  faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
uttermost,  without  injury  to  their  health  and  without  injustice  to 
each  other.  This  is  a  position  of  reason,  which  is  that  of  men 
prepared  to  take  the  risks  of  personal  freedom,  instead  of  embracing 
collective  slavery  and  then  looking-  to  the  State  to  dry-nurse  and 
molly-coddle  them  into  adult  babyhood. 

But  an  economic  and  social  gospel  based  upon  fear  of  rivalry, 
fear  of  competition,  fear  of  being  killed  with  work,  fear  of  paternal 
and  maternal  duties  and  responsibilities— fear,  in  short,  of  every- 
thing- that  makes  a  man  a  man  or  a  woman  a  woman — cannot  be 
entertained  seriously  by  men  who  have  any  respect  for  themselves, 
or  any  desire  for  the  lasting-  good  of  their  species.  Socialism  is 
damned  because  it  seeks  to  do  by  political  means  what  cannot  be 
done  by  such  means.  It  would  raise  the  poor,  but  no  class  in  this 
world  is  really  benefited  without  a  change  in  its  character  as  well  as 
in  its  material  circumstances  ;  and  no  class  in  this  world  can  be 
really  elevated  to  a  higher  plane  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  life 
without  the  constant  exercise  of  persoiKil  economy,  thrift,  industry, 
valour,  continence,  and  the  other  virtues.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that 
the  state  of  things  should  be  otherwise.  Outward  prosperity  that 
corresponds  to  no  inward  worth,  to  iio  nobility  of  mind  and  action, 
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is  a  vain  and  empty  thinpf.  A  g-ood  mind  is  the  only  good  for 
itself,  and  other  thing's  are  good  just  in  so  far  as  they  make 
for  it. 

Those  who  seek  to  help  the  poor  by  taking  from  the  rich 
merely  because  they  are  rich,  only  sink  the  poor  lower  in  their  own 
self-respect  and  in  the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
produce  paupers,  but  not  men.  Those  who  seek  to  help  the  poor 
by  relieving  them  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  parents, 
only  debase  and  enslave  them.  They  produce  loose,  vicious, 
careless,  shallow,  idle  characters,  but  not  men,  not  women.  They 
will  sink  thoir pro icgcs  low  enough  if  they  are  but  allowed  to  do  so. 
This  is  why,  far  more  In  the  interests  of  the  poor  than  in  those  of 
the  rich,  the  deadly  poison  of  socialism,  wherever  it  is  found,  and 
under  whatever  disguise  It  Is  sought  to  be  concealed,  ought  to 
be  not  merely  opposed,  but  utterly,  completely,  and  for  ever 
destroyed. 


SOCIALISM  MEANS  THE  ABOLITION 
OF  FAMILY  LIFE. 


The  socialist  idea  of  a  commonwealth  founded  on  the  principle  of 
an  impossible  "  brotherhood "  has  taken  hold  of  a  lot  of  well- 
meaning-  and  pious  folk.  Certain  priests  noted  for  ultra-senti- 
mentality, and  a  number  of  sectarian  preachers,  have  for  some 
years  past  been  endeavouring-  to  distinguish  themselves  by  posing  as 
the  apostles  of  a  something  they  label  "Christian  Socialism." 
These  good  people  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  notion  as  to  what 
socialism  in  its  various  aspects  really  means.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
a  view  to  educating  them  on  the  subject  that  we  venture  to  offer  a 
lew  remarks  which  will  touch  them  on  a  soft  spot — viz.,  their 
iove  o(  family  and  hearth  and  home. 

What,  for  instance,  would  Christmas  be  like  under  socialism  ? 
Would  it  still  be  a  season  of  festivity,  joy,  and  mirth  ;  a  time  of 
meeting  and  loving  intercourse  for  parents  and  children,  relatives, 
and  dear  friends  ;  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of 
charity  which  makes  happy  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives  ; 
a  period  in  the  year  when  the  cares  of  life  are  forg-otten,  the  bustle 
<•>(  the  world  suspended,  and  the  noise  and  clash  of  civilised 
existence  hushed  ?  No  ;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  under 
socialism —socialism  as  taught  by  the  advocates  of  Social 
Democracy — there  would  be  neither  parents  nor  children,  relatives 
nor  friends,  in  the  sense  we  to-day  understand  these  relationships. 
The  union  of  men  and  women  would  be  an  affair  of  the  State,  not 
of  mutual  regard  ;  the  children  of  such  a  nation  would  be  held  to 
be  the  children,  not  o(  the  man  and  woman,  but  of  the  State  ; 
the  family  would  not  exist — it  and  the  married  state  are  rightly 
regarded  by  all  true  socialists  as  capitalist  institutions,  to  tolerate 
which  would  make  Social  Democracy  impossible.  The  family,  the 
individual  home,  are  the  units  of  the  present  social  system,  and 
would  have  to  be  broken  up  before  the  socialist  regime  could  be 
established.  According  to  the  leading  writers  on  socialism,  every 
adult  would  have  to  take  part  in  the  industrial  work  of  the  State  ; 
therefore,  to  allow  a  woman  to  devote  herself  to  her  children  would 
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be  ag-ainst  the  rules  ;  the  children  would  be  taken  from  her  a  few 
weeks  after  birth  in  a  State  hospital,  and  put  into  the  herding  pens 
provided  by  the  State  for  the  purpose,  and  she  would  have  to 
return  to  her  labour  in  the  State  workshop.  The  children  would  be 
t;iug-ht  to  regard  the  State  as  their  parent,  and  themselves  £is 
children  of  the  State.  There  would  be  no  such  place  as  home 
under  socialism.  Everyone  would  live  in  the  State  barracks. 
There  would  be  no  breakfasts,  dinners,  or  teas  with  one's  family  at 
one's  own  table,  as,  in  the  first  place,  meals  in  private  would  not 
be  permitted,  as  it  would  be  against  the  socialist  idea  of  equality. 
Kveryone  would  have  to  take  his  or  her  meals  at  the  common 
State  table,  and  eat  whatever  the  officials  thought  proper  to  provide. 
In  other  words,  everybody,  when  hungry,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  repairing  to  the  common  swine-trough  and  eating  the 
hogwash  the  State  had  placed  therein.  No  roast  beef,  turkey,  and 
plum  pudding,  no  smiling  faces  of  children  and  friends  around  the 
table  on  Christmas  Day.  Indeed,  there  would  not  be  any 
(.Christmas  Day  under  socialism.  Such  a  Pagan,  capitalist  insti- 
lution  as  Christmas  Day  would  be  struck  out  of  the  calendar. 
Kvery  day  would  be  alike  under  socialism — a  day  of  labour 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community."  In  a  word,  under 
socialism  the  State  would  be  made  to  stand  for  everything  to 
everybody  ;  the  names  of  father  and  mother  and  children  would 
have  no  signification,  free  fornication  and  the  foundling  hospital 
taking  the  place  of  the  present  married  state  with  its  private 
-surroundings.  The  family  and  the  home  would  be  abolished ; 
society  would  be  converted  into  one  gigantic  workhouse  ;  and  "all 
for  each  and  each  for  all "  would  be  the  rule  which  the  State  would 
rigidly  enforce. 

In  proof  of  what  is  stated  above,  we  will  quote  from  the 
writings  of  leading  socialists.  First,  that  brilliant  star  in  the 
socialist  firmament,  the  late  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  Writing  on  "The 
Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism "  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
February,  1891,  he  said  : — 

Socialism,  Communism,  or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it,  by 
converting  private  property  into  public  wealth,  and  substituting 
co-operation  for  competition,  will  restore  society  to  its  proper  con- 
dition of  a  thoroughly  healthy  organism,  and  ensure  the  material 
well-being  of  each  memlx;r  of  the  community.      It  will,  in  fact,  give 

life     its     proper    basis    and    its    proper     environment Socialism 

annihilates  family  life,   for  instance.     With  the  abolition  of  private 
property   marriage   in    its    present    form    must    disappear.      This    is 
part  of  the  programme. 
Quite  true.     The  great  pioneer  ot  socialism  in  England — Robert 
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Owen — held  that  in  the  '<  New  Moral  World  the  irrational  names 

of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  will  be  heard  no  more 

all  connection  will   be  the  result  of  affection [woman]  in  her 

parturition  will  be  comforted  and  caressed  by  the  whole  community. 
The  child,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the  property  of  the  whole 
community,"  etc.,  etc.  All  this  is  part  of  the  creed  of  socialism 
to-day.  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Belfort  Bax,  in  their  joint 
production,  "Socialism  :  Its  Growth  and  Outcome,"  say  (p.  9) : — 

Even  now  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  code  of  morality  should  he 
supposed  to  exist,  and  to  have  some  relation  to  that  rcllg^ion  which, 
being  the  creation  of  another  age,  has  now  become  a  sham.     Wltli 

this  sham,  moreover,   its  accompanying  morality  is  also  stupid 

and  this  is  clung  to  with  a  determination,  or  even  ferocity,  natural 
enough,  since  its  aim  is  the  perpetuation  of  individual  property  in 
Tt'ealth,  in  "jiiorkman,  in  wife,  in  child. 

On  pag^e  199  cf  the  same  book  we  read  : — 

"  The  present  marriage  system  is  based  upon  the  general  supposi- 
tion of  the  economic  dependence  of  the  woman  on  the  man,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  his  making  provision  for  her,  which  she  can 
legally  enforce.  This  basis  would  disappear  with  the  advent  of  social 
economic  freedom,  and  no  binding  contract  would  be  necessary 
between  the  parties  as  regards  livelihood  ;  while  property  in  children 
would  cease  to  exist,  and  every  infant  that  came  into  the  world  would 
be  born  in  full  citizenship,  etc.     Thus  a  new  development  of  the  family 

(sic)  would  take  place an  association  terminable  at  the  needs  of 

either  party. 

Now,  we  put  it  to  any  candid  reader  of  these  two  precious 
extracts  whether  they  do  not  conclusively  prove  our  assertion  that 
what  we  call  family  life  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  socialistic  state  ; 
that  what  we  know  as  marriage  could  and  would  no  longer  subsist ; 
that  the  relation  as  between  parents  and  children  would  cease  to 
exist  as  soon  as  children  were  born;  and  that,  finally,  "the 
associated  form  of  government "  would  pay  a  bounty  on  wholesale 
concubinage  or  promiscuous  intercourse  ? 

Professor  Schaffle,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  sympathetic 
writers  who  has  ever  discussed  tlie  socialist's  pernicious  and  vain- 
glorious system,  on  pages  146  to  155  of  his  "Impossibility  of 
Social  Democracy "  says  :  "  The  *  reform '  of  the  family  in  the 
direction  of  '  free  love  '  and  '  equal  '  State  education  [as  proposed 
by  socialists]  has  a  significance,  not  only  for  the  preservation  and 
renewal  of  population,  but  also,  and  this  is  in  a  higher  degree  than 
almost  any  other  question,  for  the  personal  happiness  of  individuals. 

What  would  be  the  result  upon  the  happiness  of  the  people  ii" 

there  were  no  loii;3^er  any  binding  marriage  union,  if  marriage  were 
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to  become  a  contract  which  could  at  any  time  be  entered  into  or 
dissolved,  and  that  was  not  in  any  sense  binding?  The  great 
majority  of  the  weaker  sex  would  lose  the  assurance  of  the  support 
of  the  stronger  ;  and  the  adjustment  of  the  inequality  of  wage- 
earning  power  between  the  sexes,  which  to-day  is  accomplished  by 
the  stable  marriage  union,  would  be  lost  without  the  woman's 
being  able  to  gain  any  more  through  her  emancipation  than  she 
really  possesses  to-day  through  the  man,  or  can  earn  by  her  own 
capacity.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  happiness  engendered  by 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  true  and  purely  human  nobility  of  the  office  of  propagation 
be  lost ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  all  this  happiness  would  be  constantly 

threatened,  and  never  in  any  degree  secure The  new  Hetasrism 

of  free  love  reduces  man  to  a  refined  animal,  society  to  a  refined 
herd,  a  superior  race  of  dogs  and  apes,  even  though  all  would 
become   productive   labourers,   and    spend    a  few   hours    daily  in 

manual  labour [Under   socialism]  the   children,   almost   from 

their  birth  jnid  cradle,  would  be  the  children   of  the  nation,  not 

of  the  family It  would  destroy  the  love  of  parents  for  their 

children,  and  of  children  for  their  parents A  really  consistent 

Communism  would  not  admit  free  love  according  to  individual 
choice,  but  rather  love  by  turns,  regulated  on  a  basis  of  equality, 
the  actual  supply  of  women  for  all  men  desiring  them,  and  vice 
versa,  a  universal  sex-communism,  the  Hetaerism  no  longer  of  the 
horde,  but  of  the  organised  Social  State." 

Such,  reader,  is  the  distant  goal,  such  the  New  Jerusalem 
towards  which  the  socialist  invites  your  toil,  solicits  your  abne- 
gation of  civilised  conditions,  and  tempts  you  to  peril  honour  in 
manhood  and  chastity  in  woman.  Are  these  possessions  that  you 
cherish  so  lightly  as  to  gamble  them  away  ? 

We  hope  the  good  and  pious  folk  who  have  allowed  themselves 
to  believe  that  socialism  means  social  salvation,  and  who  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  family  and  civilised  life,  will  ponder  these  things. 
To  them  socialism,  correctly  understood,  means  the  negation  of 
every  joy,  every  hope,  every  comfort,  which  they  at  present  know 
and  possess.  Let  them,  therefore,  shun  the  hateful  thing  as  they 
would  the  plague. 


IS  SOCIALISM  POSSIBLE? 


When  we  ask  this  question,  we  mean  one  of  two  thing's  :  Is 
socialism  possible  under  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  ?  or,  Is  it 
possible  under  some  imaginable  condition  ?  "  The  existing-  con- 
dition of  affairs  "  is  a  fairly  accurate  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
nature.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  defines  nature  as  "  the  sum  of  all 
phenomena  and  the  causes  which  produce  them."  Now,  what  we 
contend  for  is  that  under  natural  conditions — the  only  conditions 
with  which  we  have  any  business  to  concern  ourselves — socialism  is 
impracticable  and  impossible.  Socialism  contemplates  a  new  and 
ideal  condition  of  affairs,  in  which  anything  may  be  possible  ;  but 
this  is  not  business,  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask  how  the  necessary 
ideal  environment  is  to  be  manufactured.  With  this  proviso,  let 
us  see  what  socialism  is,  and  how  it  proposes  to  get  along. 
Practically,  socialism  is  the  administration  by  an  associated  form 
of  government  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange.  At  present  these  are  the  property  of  individuals,  more 
or  less  numerous,  whose  convenience  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  consult.  It  would  be  natural  enough  for  •'  the  man 
in  possession,"  whose  right  has  passed  unquestioned  for  ages,  and 
has  been  defined  and  protected  by  law,  to  ask  some  awkward 
questions,  and  formulate  some  not  unreasonable  demands. 
He  might  argue,  with  perfect  justice,  that  Governments  have 
nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  production  and  distribution.  He 
might  argue,  further,  that  wherever  Governments  had  meddled 
with  matters  of  this  kind  they  had  made  a  mess  of  it,  and  made  it 
worse  for  everybody.  He  might  even  go  a  step  further,  and  con- 
tend that  the  function  of  Government  began  and  ended  when  it 
defended  a  country's  shores  from  insult,  and  guaranteed  to  the 
individual  citizen  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  so  long 
as  he  did  not  interfere  with  an  equal  right  on  the  part  of  his  fellow 
citizen.  He  might  argue  that  needs  were  primarily  of  individual, 
and  not  corporate,  concern ;  that  to  supply  his  own  necessities  was 
the  concern  of  the  individual,  and  not  necessarily,  nor  even  by 
implication,  of  anybody  else  ;  and  that,  these  attended  to,  he  could 
and  would  employ  what  surplus  capacity  he  possessed  in  catering  for 
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the  wants  of  others,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting-  his  own  indi- 
vidual advantage.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  mind  his  own 
business  had  never  been  signed  away  ;  and  it  may  be  urged  with 
justice  that,  where  an  individual  does  mind  his  own  business,  that 
business  is  always  best  and  most  economically  transacted. 

The  basis  of  government  is  defence,  not  the  running  of  a  store. 
It  is  quite  true  we  have  associations  for  running  stores,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  things  more  or  less  useful  or  useless  ;  but  that  does 
not  affect  our  argument.  These  are,  after  all,  voluntary  associa- 
tions, and  the  end  they  contemplate  is  individual  advantage  in 
some  form  or  another.  Individual  enterprise  created  them,  and  the 
prospect  of  individual  advantage  keeps  them  on  the  move. 

But  socialism  contemplates  the  abolition  of  private  capital  by 
confiscation  of  interest,  rent,  and  profit.  The  present  capitalists, 
after  being  robbed,  are  to  obtain  jobs  as  managers,  and  the  present 
workman,  with  his  present  freedom  of  action  and  location,  is  to 
become  a  wage-earning  unit  in  an  industrial  battalion.  The 
Government  is  to  be  the  sole  producer  and  sole  employer  of  labour. 
The  Fabian  socialist  essayists  point  out  that  "justice  demands 
equal  remuneration  for  all."  Does  this  mean  equal  comfort  or 
equal  misery  for  all  ?  The  latter,  certainly.  Why  ?  Because 
equal  pay  for  unequal  production  is  plainly  offering  a  premium  to 
the  lazy  and  incapable  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  and  com- 
petent, and  so,  while  encouraging  the  useless,  discouraging  the 
useful  ;  and  because  such  a  course  necessarily  cankers  the  root  of 
all  wealth  in  the  personal  exertion  of  individual  workers.  Does  it 
not  stand  to  reason  that,  if  men  who  strive  are  to  be  no  more 
advantaged  than  those  who  don't,  it  will  not  only  appear,  but 
will  actually  be,  absurd  to  strive  at  all  ?  Work  for  work's  sake 
neither  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  a  motive  ;  and  if  the  idea  is  to  enjoy 
equally  (if  he  simply  "puts  in  time"),  why  should  any  man  not  a 
fool  be  other  than  an  idler,  too  ?  If  it  be  just  for  the  efficient 
workman  to  receive  no  more  than  the  inefficient,  it  is  clearly  no 
less  just  that  he  should  do  as  little  as  the  other.  We  have  certainly 
here  the  materials  for  a  very  successful  commonwealth. 

The  favourite  stalking-horse  of  the  socialist  is  "  the  unearned 
increment  " — i.e.^  what  has  not  been  created  by  the  labour  of  the 
person  who  enjoys  it.  This,  says  the  socialist,  is  immoral,  because 
anti-social ;  and  yet,  if  there  be  sense  in  language,  and  if  "justice 
demands  equal  shares  for  all,"  what  is  this  but  giving  to  the  less 
competent  producer  an  "unearned  increment"  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  competent?  What  is  it  but  an  eternal  endowment  of 
laziness  ?     But  if  possibilities  of  things  are  conditioned  by  regard 
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to  natural  laws  and  conditions,  how  is  it  likely  to  affect  the  value 
and  amount  of  production  ?  What  about  the  universal  fact  that 
men  exert  themselves,  not  for  work's  sake,  but  in  the  expectation 
of  bettering  their  material  condition  ?  Men  do  not  work  for 
aggregate,  but  for  individual,  results.  Abstract  conceptions  of 
general  ability  or  corporate  results  are  not,  and  never  were, 
motives  ;  but  individual  advantage  is,  and  always  was,  a  motive. 

Men  must  work  for  what  they  absolutely  need  ;  but,  that  once 
assured,  and  with  no  stimulus  to  the  acquiring  of  anything  beyond 
— that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  no  security  for  the  employment  of  all, 
reward  of  labour,  or,  indeed,  any  reward  at  all — their  production 
will  diminish,  and  the  general  stock  of  wealth  decrease  in  pro- 
portion. But  as  capital — i.e.,  unconsumed  production — is  the 
stock  from  which  all  labour  is  remunerated,  the  rewards  of  labour 
will  diminish  too,  and  such  equality  as  socialism  will  produce  will 
be  an  equality  of  poverty — an  equality  of  serfs,  and  not  of  free  men. 

Further,  if  a  Government  is  to  be  the  sole  producer,  it  must  be 
the  sole  judge  of  what  shall  be  produced.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
an  entire  reversal  of  all  past  economics.  As  things  are,  and  have 
been  in  all  civilised  countries,  production  has  been  conditioned  by 
demand  and  purchasing  power.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  present  competitive  system  is  "  over- 
production," and  that  socialism  will  put  an  end  to  this.  But  over- 
production, even  when  it  does  happen,  can  never  be  but  of  very 
temporary  duration.  No  manufacturer  will  ever  continue  pro- 
ducing what  he  cannot  sell,  or  can  only  dispose  of  at  a  loss.  He  will 
either  reduce  his  output,  or,  if  stagnation  promises  to  be  permanent, 
he  will  divert  his  capital  into  other  channels  of  economic  produc- 
tion. There  are  many  considerations  that  affect  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  community,  and  upon  that  demand  ultimately  depends  ; 
for  a  demand  for  coats  is  not  a  demand  for  tailors — that  depends 
upon  the  money  there  is  to  pay  them. 

We  know  something  from  past  history  of  the  capacity  of 
Government  for  economic  and  efficient  production  ;  and  if  these 
efforts,  even  when  tried  on  a  small  scale,  have  been  mostly  failures, 
v/hat  is  likely  to  be  the  case  if  Government  proposes  to  occupy  the 
whole  arena?  What  else  but  a  grand  fiasco  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  production  here  determines  to  a  large  extent  pro- 
duction elsewhere.  Frozen  mutton  from  New  Zealand,  wheat  from 
California,  cotton  from  America,  sugar  from  the  Indies,  fruits  and 
dairy  produce  from  everywhere,  and  wool  from  New  South  Wales, 
are  largely  produced  in  response  to  home  demand.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  evident  that  blunders  committed  here  would  dislocate   the 
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traffic  of  the   world,   and   be   fruitful  of   untold   misery  and    con- 
fusion. 

As  things  are,  thousands  of  eager  eyes  scan  the  economic 
horizon,  eager  for  individual  advantage  to  meet  the  first  symptoms 
of  demand,  to  stimulate  it  with  fresh  fabrics  and  designs,  and  to 
run  a  career  of  emulation,  which,  starting  from  self,  ends  in  the 
solid  advantage  of  all.  Where  would  all  this  be  under  the  cast-iron 
imbecility  of  an  associated  form  of .  government  ?  In  a  word, 
governmental  productions  would  be  haphazard,  expensive,  and 
inefficient  ;  in  fact,  the  very  idea  of  governmental  production  in 
the  sense  of  "  a  universal  provider  "  is  palpably  absurd,  and  any 
attempt  to  realise  so  insane  a  chimera  could  by  no  possibility 
result  to  the  advantage  of  any  human  being. 

Another  socialist  adventure  is  to  be  the  suppression  of  private 
capital.  Is  it  to  be  confiscated  ?  Is  its  accumulation  to  be  for- 
bidden ?  Oh,  dear  no.  It  is  only  to  be  annexed  as  fast  as  pro- 
duced. The  present  income-tax  is  an  example  of  how  the  State 
can  cause  the  assignation  to  itself  of  a  direct  and  definite  propor- 
tion of  the  reward  of  industry.  It  is  as  easy  as  A  B  C,  by  putting 
the  screw  on,  to  divert  to  the  State  coffers  nine-tenths  of  exag- 
gerated incomes,  and  to  fill  the  deservedly  empty  stomachs  of  a 
lazy  rabble  with  the  products  of  the  ingenious,  capable,  and 
prudent.  But  it  will  not  do.  Does  any  sane  individual  believe 
that  the  accumulating  class  would  go  on  producing  if  their  surplus 
beyond  consumption  were  swept  away  as  fast  as  they  gathered  it  ? 
Surely  the  men  who  think  so  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  have 
forgotten,  or  never  known,  the  proverb  about  "the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs." 

As  regards  the  question  of  distribution,  the  present  competitive 
system  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  millions  of  London  are, 
day  by  day,  supplied  with  a  sufficiency,  a  variety  of  commodities, 
enough  to  reach  even  the  wildest  vagaries  of  extravagance  or 
ambition,  and  all  without  any  conscious  collusion  between  supplier 
and  supplied.  Would  such  a  thing  be  possible  or  imaginable  by 
any  possible  machinery  devisable  by  any  socialist  Government  ? 
An  army  of  experts  would  be  baffled,  and  a  clearing-house  of 
unimaginable  dimensions  would  be  too  narrow  for  so  gigantic  a 
business.  And  if  this,  or  anything  like  it,  would  be  the  case  where 
only  London  was  concerned,  what  would  it  be  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  cater  for  the  wants  of  a  many-millioned  empire  ? 
The  bare  idea  is  astounding,  and  any  forecast  involves  a  fore- 
doomed failure — with  loss  to  all,  and  advantage  to  none. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  two  salient  and  indisputable  facts — (i)  That 
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no  attempt  to  carry  on  a  socialist  community  nas  ever  attained 
even  a  transient  success,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  substitution 
for  family  life  of  what  was  tantamount  to  promiscuous  concu- 
binage ;  and  (2)  that  in  all  communities  where  the  nearest 
approach  has  been  made  to  the  realisation  of  socialist  ideas  finan- 
cial disaster  has  inevitably  followed.  In  England  socialism  could 
not  survive  six  months  without  reversion  to  Protection,  the  migra- 
tion of  capital,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  labouring  population, 
to  whom  even  a  workhouse  would  cease  to  be  a  refuge,  for  there 
would  be  none  to  maintain  even  that  last  refuge  of  the  destitute 
and  forlorn. 
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Everywhere  stamped  in  ineffaceable  characters  is  the  great  fact  of 
inequality  as  between  man  and  man  ;  Nature's  mighty  protest 
against  the  lying  cant  of  social  democracy,  destined  to  baffle  and 
undo  all  political  humbugs  to  the  last.  The  truth  is,  democracy  is 
naught  else  but  a  piece  of  humbug  from  beginning  to  end  ;  a 
transparent  and  puerile  attempt  to  flatter  a  mass  of  stupid 
mediocrity,  which  is  too  dull  properly  to  appreciate  the  language 
of  its  hypocritical  and  time-serving  admirers.  For  these  con- 
temptible courtiers  of  the  mob  no  more  believe  in  equality  than 
their  ruin-bringing  prototypes  of  ancient  Athens  did.  Watch 
them,  and  see  how  eager  they  are  to  feather  their  nests  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  geese  that  will  stand  plucking.  Observe  how 
they  scheme  and  contrive  to  secure  official  positions,  so  that  they 
may  lord  it  over  the  general  herd  of  common  workers.  They 
have  their  little  game  to  play,  and  beyond  their  own  self-interest 
they  do  not  care  a  straw.  Feeling  themselves  unfit  to  succeed 
either  in  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits,  they  seek,  by  needlessly 
extending  the  sphere  of  governmental  regulation,  to  supply  them- 
selves with  congenial  jobs,  where  they  will  be  less  subject  to  the 
keen  test  of  industrial  and  commercial  competition,  and  therefore 
less  likely  to  be  found  out  for  the  worthless  wind-bags  they 
undoubtedly  are.  Equality,  indeed  !  Yes,  equality  until  knavery 
gets  its  legs  firmly  twisted  around  the  neck  of  folly  ;  then  let 
folly  put  it  down  if  folly  can. 

Social  equality  is  a  mere  daydream  of  people  who,  to  quote  a 
phrase  of  Spinoza's,  "dream  with  their  eyes  open."  The  only  real 
equality  is  political  equality  before  just  law  ;  equality  of  freedom 
and  equality  of  justice  ;  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  so  that  the  best 
in  every  sphere  of  rational  activity  may  quickly  come  to  the  top, 
the  worst  quickly  sink  to  the  bottom.  For  in  this  world  there  are 
always  quick  ones  and  slow  ones,  thoughtful  ones  and  dull  ones, 
progressionists  and  stagnationists  ;  and  it  is  to  the  first-named  that 
all  material  and  intellectual  wealth  is  due.  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  man  who  can  do  little  better  than  spend  his  life  in  the  making 
of  pin-heads,  and  there  is  the  man  who  thinks  out  a  machine  which 
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stamps  a  whole  pin  at  one  stroke.  Here  is  the  average  plodder, 
the  laborious  person  who  can  just  do  one  very  simple  thing  well, 
but  who  has  not  the  requisite  gumption  or  originality  for  getting- 
out  of  the  narrow  groove  that  his  meagre  abilities  adapt  him  to  run 
in  ;  and  there  is  the  man  whose  organising  and  directing  ability 
enables  him  to  manage  the  common  labour  of  thousands,  so 
regulating  it  that  it  produces  infinitely  more  than  it  could  produce 
if  left  to  itself,  or  to  organise  and  direct  itself.  Where  does  this 
extra  product  come  from  ?  It  comes  from  the  organising  and 
directing  power  of  superior  intelligence.  There  is  nowhere  else 
for  it  to  come  from.  We  speak  about  what  we  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of,  and  not  about  dreams  and  Utopias. 
Here  is  the  ordinary  labourer,  who  has  no  soul  above  the 
monotonous  and  mechanical  routine  of  his  daily  toil,  and  there 
is  the  man  of  exceptional  intellect,  who  invents  something  new, 
or  sets  and  regulates  the  v/heels  of  toil  in  such  wise  that  their 
output  is  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled.  This  is  not  theor}-, 
but  fact.  Here  is  the  average  cotton-spinner  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  who  produces  a  dear  article  in  a  clumsy  way  ;  and  there 
is  Richard  Arkwright,  a  barber  of  Preston,  who  invents  the 
principal  part  of  the  machinery  required  for  spinning  cotton,  gives 
subsistence  to  about  2,000,000  people  instead  of  50,000  (the 
number  employed  by  the  old-fashioned  method),  in  fifty  years 
reduces  cotton  to  one-twentieth  of  its  former  price,  and,  assisted 
by  subsequent  inventors,  raises  the  importation  of  wool  from  less 
than  2,000,000  of  pounds  per  annum  to  about  500,000,000  ;  sets 
going  upwards  of  12,000,000  of  spindles  in  the  place  of  50,000, 
and  increases  the  annual  produce  of  the  manufacture  from 
;^200,ooo  sterling  to  ;^34,ooo,ooo  sterling. 

Take  a  very  simple  example  of  the  increase  that  a  little 
thought  gives  to  production.  Eight  labourers  are  engaged  in 
making  cigar  boxes.  When  working  full  time  they  turn  out 
1,000  per  day.  But  one  of  them,  being  sharper  than  the  others, 
hits  on  a  plan  which,  without  increasing  the  labour,  doubles  the 
output.  The  plan  works,  and  therefore,  on  each  fully  occupied 
day,  instead  of  1,000  there  are  2,000  boxes  produced.  Whence 
come  the  extra  thousand?  Not,  most  assuredly,  from  the  labour 
of  the  eight  labourers ;  for,  by  the  hypothesis,  this  remains 
exactly  what  it  was  before.  No,  this  extra  thousand  comes  from 
the  exceptional  intelligence  of  one  man,  he  being  worth  more, 
so  far  as  the  increase  of  production  is  concerned,  than  all  the 
other  seven  put  together.  Of  course,  the  labour  of  the  whole 
eight  is  necessary.     Without  labour  there  would  bo  no  boxes  at 
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all.  It  is  just  as  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  2,000  as  for 
the  1,000;  but  the  reason  why  it  produces  2,000  instead  of  1,000 
must  be  sought  for  in  something  higher  than  itself — in  the  superior 
thought  of  one  man.  All  true  and  practical  thought  is  spontaneous 
with  the  spontaneity  of  the  only  free  reality,  and  not  laborious  with 
the  toil  of  what  is  not  free. 

And  so  the  world  wags  from  day  to  day.  The  superior  intellect 
of  the  few  both  keeps  it  together  and  pushes  it  forward  along  the 
path  of  progress.  The  laborious  plodders  would  stick  in  the  mud 
of  industrial  stagnation  till  Doomsday  if  a  comparatively  few 
thoughtful  people  were  not  constantly  pulling  them  out  and  putting 
them  in  the  right  way  of  improvement.  If  human  progress  had 
depended  upon  the  average  labour  of  the  vast  majority,  civilisation 
would  now  be  punting  about  in  dug-outs,  or  dwelling  in  caves, 
instead  of  commanding  the  service  of  the  most  potent  forces  in 
nature  to  supply  an  infinite  variety  of  wants  for  a  vast  and 
constantly  increasing  multitude  of  human  beings.  The  structure 
of  civilisation  is  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  thought  of  the  few. 
No  doubt  ordinary  labour  has  lifted  the  stones  of  this  building 
into  their  present  positions  ;  but  who  first  pointed  these  positions 
out?  The  few.  The  entire  architecture  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  edifice  comes  from  the  very  few  exceptional  men  who 
have  thought  deeper  and  seen  further  than  the  dull  masses  of  their 
day  and  generation.  But  for  these  men  of  uncommon  insight  and 
originality,  the  stones  of  civilisation  would  have  remained  for  ever 
in  the  rough  and  rude  condition  of  their  original  state. 

The  fact  is,  wealth  is  practically  built  up  by  those  who  first 
learn  for  themselves  quicker  ways  of  doing  things,  and  who, 
consequently,  are  then  able  to  teach  others.  The  average  ability 
of  the  great  dull  mass  of  plodders  finds  the  world  not  rich,  and,  if 
unaided  by  higher  intelligence,  would  leave  it  little  richer ;  the 
exceptional  intelligence  of  the  few  original  minds  that  from  time 
to  time  appear  finds  the  world  poor  and  leaves  it  rich,  because 
rich  in  those  ideas  which  constitute  the  fertilising  factors  of  all 
profitable  industry.  For  intelligence  it  is  that  discovers  the 
processes,  hits  on  the  methods,  invents  the  machinery,  designs 
the  mills,  sets  going  and  regulates  the  hands,  finds  the  markets, 
and  increases  one  hundredfold  the  material  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  leveller  would  remunerate  it  in  disproportion  to  its  results. 
He  would  put  sham  in  the  place  of  reality,  injustice  in  the  place  of 
justice,  falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth,  and  would  give  the  same 
monotonous  equality  of  bread  and  butter  to  mediocrity  and  genius 
alike.     His  Utopia  would  be  well  stocked  with  the  former,   and 
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would  contain  precious  little  of  the  latter.  Even  "  brotherhood  " 
v/ould  not  succeed  in  buying  an  equal  weight  of  gold  for  the  same 
weight  of  brass.  Genius  would  not  stand  laughing  at  by  a  greedy, 
envious,  mean,  and  begrudging  crowd  of  political  sharers-out,  who 
simply  want  to  throw  everything  into  one  common  pool  in  order 
that  they  may  be  first  to  grab  whatever  they  want  out  of  it.  When 
the  Peter  of  talent  is  collectively  robbed  to  enrich  the  Paul  of 
mediocrity,  there  will  not  be  many  Peters  knocking  about.  No, 
dear  "comrade,"  you  will  find  your  pretty  little  game  will  not 
work.  When  the  man  of  talent  looks  into  your  sensual,  envious 
eyes,  he  will  know  what  value  to  put  on  all  your  disgusting  cant 
about  brotherhood.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  be  found  out  at  last  ; 
and  the  time  will  come  when,  in  answer  to  your  cunning  question, 
"Why  should  talent  be  so  selfish  as  to  want  more  than  an  equal 
share  with  mediocrity  " — that  is,  with  you  and  your  comrades — 
"  out  of  the  common  pool  ?  "  you  will  be  met  with  this  awkward 
counter  question,  "  Why  should  mediocrity  and  his  comrades 
desire  to  deprive  talent  of  a  proportionate  material  equivalent 
for  the  extra  material  quantity  and  quality  of  production,  which 
is  due,  not  to  the  common  labour  of  mediocrity,  or  even  to  the 
frothy  spouting  of  its  disinterested  comrades,  but  to  the  superior 
intellect  of  talent,  and  to  that  alone  ?  "  And,  while  you  are  trying 
to  answer  the  last  question,  you  will  be  given  another  equally 
unpleasant  :  "  Who  are  most  likely  wisely  to  dispose  of  wealth — 
those  to  whose  low  intelligence  it  is  not  due,  or  those  to  whose 
high  intelligence  it  is  due  ;  those  who  increase  it,  or  those  who 
simply  throw  it  into  a  common  pool  for  themselves  and  comrades 
to  get  an  equal  share  out  of?  " 
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John  Humphrey  Noyes,  the  founder  of  the  Oneida  Community, 
compiled  and  published  in  1870  a  massive  volume  of  678  pages, 
entitled  "  History  of  American  Socialisms."  The  book  is  luridly 
significant  of  the  vital  credulity  which  is  the  soul  of  the  socialist 
propaganda.  It  is  compiled  with  historic  industry,  and  was  con- 
ceived in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  baleful  illusions  it  was  intended 
to  bless,  but  unconsciously  curses. 

Mr.  Noyes  reveals  the  genesis  of  the  book.  A  pilgrim  named 
A.  J.  Macdonald — Scotch  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  Robert  Owen — 
called  one  day  at  a  branch  of  the  Oneida  Community  in  Willow 
Place,  Brooklyn.  He  was  collecting  memoirs  of  socialist  experi- 
ments, that  future  communities  might  avoid  the  mistakes  then 
spreading.  "  He  was,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Noyes,  pensively,  "  the 
'  Old  Mortality '  of  socialism,  wandering  from  grave  to  grave, 
patiently  deciphering  the  epitaphs  of  defunct  'Phalanxes,'"  He 
gathered  a  huge  mass  of  materials,  wrote  his  preface — then  died. 
Years  after,  Mr.  Noyes  discovered  the  manuscript  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman  who  had  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  book  thus 
extemporised  had  747  pages,  and  recorded  sixty-nine  associative 
experiments,  beginning  with  Brook  Farm  and  ending  with  the 
Shakers.  All  the  information  was  gleaned  at  first-hand.  Mr. 
Noyes  has  "  omitted  as  irrelevant "  much  of  the  matter,  and 
included  the  rest  in  his  own  encyclopaedic  compilation.  We 
purpose,  not  a  methodical  review,  but  a  few  glimpses  into  the 
Utopias  of  these  departed  reconstructors  of  society. 

There  were  eleven  experiments  of  the  Owen  Epoch.  These 
varied  In  duration  from  three  months  to  three  years — then  died  in 
debt.  The  Fourier  Epoch  extended  to  thirty-four  communities. 
Of  these,  about  twenty-one  collapsed  within  a  year  ;  others  two, 
three,  and  four  years.  The  North  American  Phalanx  lingered 
twelve  years,  then  passed  away  afflicted  by  $17,000  of  debt.  Yet 
"  the  amoujit  of  land  reported  was  enormous."  To  New  Harmony 
alone  belonged  60,000  acres.  Mr  Noyes  plaintively  observes  that 
in  love  of  land  the  communities  were  "wrecked  by  running 
aground." 
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These  two  great  revivals  only  agreed  in  one  main  principle — 
"  tlie  enUirgement  of  home  ;  the  extension  of  family  union  beyotid  the 
Little  man-and-wife  circle  to  large  corporations "  (p.  23).  The 
italics  are  Mr.  Noyes's.     Comment  is  needless. 

Mr.  Macdonald  moaned  that,  after  seeing  the  stern  realities  of 
socialism,  he  was  hopeless — "  he  had  imagined  mankind  better 
than  they  are."  "This,"  says  Mr.  Noyes,  "was  the  final  con- 
fession of  the  leaders  in  associative  experiments  generally."  All  of 
which  implies  the  ironic  refusal  of  human  nature  to  be  socialistically 
de-humanised.  "  A  large  proportion  of  idle  and  needy  persons," 
affirms  Mr.  Macdonald,  "did  their  share  of  work  more  in  the  line 
of  destruction  than  coiistmction.'''  Precisely.  While  Owen  was 
absent  from  New  Harmony,  in  Europe,  the  manufacture  of  soap 
"exceeded  consumption"  (p.  36).  We  can  believe  it — -without 
alleging  undue  industry  against  the  soap-makers.  For  Mr. 
Macdonald  complains  that  where  Owen  "  wanted  cleanliness  he 
found  dirt." 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  entitled  "  Inquest  on  New  Harmony,"  one 
witness — G.  W.  Hamilton — declares  that  the  Owenites  "said  that 
the  common  ideas  of  God  and  duty  operated  a  great  deal  worse 
upon  the  character  of  men  than  southern  slavery." 

Here  is  a  conversation  between  a  "  Resident  and  a  Reporter " 
in  an  outgrowth  of  New  Harmony.  It  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
Mr.  Macdonald's  newspaper  cuttings  : — 

"  How  about  women?" 

"  Well,  in  regard  to  the  ladies,  we  let  them  do  about  as  they 

please We   give   them    plenty   of  amusement They  wear 

such  dresses  as  suit  the  individual  taste,  provided  tlicy  can  get 
thcrn.'^ 

"And  the  breeches  sometimes,  I  suppose?" 

"  Certainly,  they  can  wear  tJie  breeches  if  they  choose." 

"  Do  you  hold  to  marriage  ?" 

"Oh,   marriage  !     Well,  folks  ask  no  questions  in  regard  to 

that  among  us We  don't  interfere  ;  there  is  no  eavesdropping 

or  prying  behind  the  curtain  "  (p.  loi). 

Mr.    Noyes    alleges,    by   the   way,    "  that    the    Massachusetts 

socialists  were  weak because  they  were    too    conservative    in 

regard  to  marriage"  (p.  148). 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  Brook  Farm  to  Fourierism, 
Mr.  Charles  Lane  profoundly  said  :  "  Now,  marriage,  as  at  present, 
is  most  decidedly  an  individual,  and  not  a  universal,  act.  It  is  an 
individual  act,  too,  of  a  depreciated  and  selfish  kind.  The  spouse 
is  an  expansion  and  an  enlargement  of  one's  self,  and  the  children 
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participate  of  the  same  nature.  The  all-absorbent  influence  of  this 
union  is  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.  It  is  used  to  justify  every 
j^laring'  and  cruel  act  of  selfish  acquisition.  It  is  made  the  ground - 
•work  of  the  institution  of  properly,  which  is  itself  the  foundation  of 
so  many  evils."  It  was  affirmed  in  the  religious  theory  of  the 
Oneida  Community — founded  by  Mr.  Noyes — "  that  there  is  no 
intrinsic  difference  between  property  in  persons  and  property  in 
thing's  ;  and  that  the  same  spirit  which  abolished  exclusiveness  in 
regard  to  money  would  abolish,  if  circumstances  allowed  full  scope 
to  it,  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  women  and  children." 

Again  :  "  'The  new  commandment  is  that  we  love  one  another,' 
and  that,  not  by  pairs,  as  in  the  world,  but  en  masse."  There  are 
some  succeeding  passages  we  decline  to  quote — dare  not  quote — 
so  insidious  the  blend  of  scriptural  quotation  with  defence  of 
unbridled  lust  for  the  sake  of  the  "  larger  love  " — so  abominably 
filthy  the  shameless  suggestions  of  the  "  education  "  of  boys  and 
girls  in  socialist  sexuality. 

"  A  Community  home  " — proceed  these  confessions — "  in  which 
each  is  married  to  all,  and  where  love  is  honoured  and  cultivated, 
will  be  as  much  more  attractive  than  an  ordinary  home  as  the 
Community  outnumbers  a  pair." 

The  Yellow  Springs  Community — also  projected  by  Owen — 
points  its  spectral  finger  of  menace  and  mockery  at  the  doom  that 
destroys  the  dreams  of  Each-for-All  enthusiasts  in  disillusion. 
"  The  industrious,  the  skilful,  and  the  strong  saw  the  proceeds  of 
their  labour  enjoyed  by  the  indolent,  the  unskilled,  and  the  impro- 
vident ;  and  self-love  rose  against  benevolence.  A  band  of 
musicians  insisted  that  their  brassy  harmony  was  as  necessary  to 
the  common  happiness  as  bread  and  meat,  and  declined  to  enter 
the  harvest-field  or  the  workshop.  A  lecturer  upon  natural  science 
insisted  upon  talking  only,  while  others  worked.  Mechanics, 
whose  day's  labour  brought  two  dollars  into  the  common  stock, 
insisted  that  they  should,  in  justice,  work  only  half  as  long  as  the 
agriculturist,  whose  day's  work  brought  in  but  one." 

Take  this  living  picture  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Macdonald.  The 
Clermont  Phalanx  selected  a  domain  of  nine  hundred  acres  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  thirty  miles  above  Cincinnati.  The  members 
chartered  a  steamer  "  to  take  possession  of  the  domain  with 
appropriate  ceremonies."  Mr.  Macdonald  went  along,  and  thus 
describes  the  first  "appropriate  ceremony  ": — 

"  The  various  parties  brought  their  provisions  with  them,  and 
towards  noon  the  whole  of  the  food  was  collected  and  spread  upon 
the  table  by  the  waiters,  for  all  to  have  an  equal  chance.     But , 
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alas  for  equality  !  on  the  meal  being  ready  a  rush  was  made  into 
the  cabin,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  seats  were  filled.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  the  provisions  had  all  disappeared,  and  many  persons 
who  were  not  in  the  first  rush  had  to  go  hungry.  I  lost  my  dinner 
that  day,  but  improved  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  criticise  the 
ferocity  of  the  Fourieristic  appetite."  Even  in  the  dawn  of  a  new 
hope  for  the  race  enthusiasts  get  hungry,  struggle  for  existence, 
and  the  fittest — i.e.,  the  fortunate — survive.  The  brain  of  the 
capitalist  throbs  no  more  for  conquest  than  do  socialist  stomachs 
assert  primitive  emotions.  Thrift  is  essential  to  capital — ^in 
Utopia  thrift  is  needless,  brotherhood  is  all-in-all.  Witness  this 
of  the  Alphadelphia  Phalanx  :  "  All  lived  in  clover  so  long  as  a  ton 
of  sugar  or  any  other  such  luxury  lasted  ;  but  before  provisions 
could  be  raised  these  luxuries  were  consumed." 

We  close  our  peeps  into  these  significant  interiors  of  socialism 
in  practice  with  a  glance  at  the  North  American  Phalanx,  which 
numbered  its  dozen  years.  It  might  have  been  immortal — every- 
thing looked  so  prosperous  and  hopeful.  The  quarrel  began  about 
religion.  Then  the  young  folk  of  both  sexes  began  to  "grow  up 
in  ignorance,  and  seemed  to  have  but  little  desire  for  mental  pro- 
gression ";  the  elders  "had  few  bad  qualities,  and  not  many  good 
ones."  Then  their  mills  burned  down.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  offered 
to  lend  more  than  the  amount  of  the  loss.  But  the  "comrades" 
could  agree  only  on  one  point — z.f?.,  that  they  were  sick  of 
the  whole  thing.  They  unanimously  decided  to  dissolve,  the 
unanimity  startling  themselves.  There  is  psychological  suggestive- 
ness  in  a  passage  we  are  about  to  quote,  and  which  should  be  care- 
fully read.  It  has  a  deep  and  abiding  meaning  still — when  its 
reticence  is  penetrated  : — 

"  Lastly,  the  rooms  where  families  lived  adjoined  each  other,  or 
were  divided  by  long  halls.  Young  men  do  not  always  ^o  to  bed 
early.  Perhaps  they  would  be  out  late  speaking,  and  they  returned 
to  their  rooms  before  morning.  A  man  was  apt  to  call  to  mind 
the  words  of  the  country  mouse  lamenting  that  he  had  left  his 
hollow  tree.  Sometimes  one  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  his  wife 
when  he  was  not  in  good  humour,  on  account  of  bad  digestion. 
When  someone  overheard  him,  they  would  think  of  her  delicate 
blooming  face,  and  her  earrings  and  finger-rings,  and  wonder,  but 
keep  silent  ;  while  others  thought  they  had  a  good  thing  to  tell  of. 
But  let  no  one  be  troubled.  These  two  will  cling  to  each  other,  and 
nothing  but  death  can  separate  them.  He  will  bear  those  things 
a  long  time,  winking  with  both  eyes  ;  but  at  last  he  thinks  they 
shcnihi  haxc  a  little  7ti07C  roo:'!.,  and  she  heartily  agrees.'^ 
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Wc  lay  down  Mr.  Noyes's  "History"  in  the  conviction  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  justifies  the  wisdom,  the  truth,  and  the  necessity  of 
iiulividualism,  in  so  much  more  it  is  calculated  to  disillusionise  the 
victims  of  the  socialist  craze.  All  that  is  g-ood  and  beautiful  in 
human  life  disappears  in  the  fatal  morasses  of  socialism. 


INDIVIDUALISM  VERSUS 
COLLECTIVISM. 


Among  the  various  ag^itations  of  to-day  there  is  none  which  has 
gained  ground  so  quickly,  and  which  is  so  dangerous  in  its 
outcome,  as  socialism  ;  and  of  socialism  that  part  which  perhaps 
demands  more  minute  attention  than  any  other  is  the  collectivist 
theory.  The  system  by  which  all  men  shall,  as  it  were,  be  relieved, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  certain  responsibilities  which  they  now  have, 
and  shall  be  able  to  cast  these  upon  a  theoretical  organisation  of  a 
social  State,  is  not  without  its  recommendations  to  a  certain  class  of 
men,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  gained  powerand  significance. 
To  the  "unemployed"  this  theory  comes  as  a  relief,  which  will  be 
the  means  of  easing  them  greatly,  for  their  lot  in  life  is  hard,  and 
they  are  ready  to  catch  at  any  straw  which  appears  to  olTer  to  them 
any  support.  The  vision  of  a  State  providing  a  small  amount 
of  work  for  all,  and  assisting  all  to  live  in  a  similar  way,  is 
pleasing  to  many  persons ;  and  men  are,  consequently,  readily 
captured  as  disciples  of  collectivism.  The  theory  has  its  source  in 
the  so-called  advancement  and  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  an  anachronism  in  the  eyes  of  a  socialist  that  men 
should  to-day  be  permitted  to  fight  for  themselves  and  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  their  ou-n  labour  without  others,  who  have  done  nothing 
to  earn  it,  sharing  the  reward  of  their  endeavours.  Collectivism, 
it  is  urged,  will  alter  this  ;  the  capable  man  will  only  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ability  as  the  incapable  and 
unindustrious  man.  Thus  the  fruits  of  active  competition  would 
soon  be  gone.  Under  collectivism  we  should  defeat  our  own  ends, 
for  all  invention  and  improvement  in  our  industries  would  end,  as 
there  would  be  no  encouragement  for  either.  The  apportionment 
of  every  industry,  the  solemn  monotony  of  all  labour,  would  wear 
away  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  they  would  become  mere 
mechanical  appliances,  worked  as  though  they  were  cog-wheels 
in  the  machinery  of  the  State. 

Again,  collectivism  would  destroy  that   independence  of  spirit 
which  is  the  greatest  characteristic  of  the   English   race.      Men 
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would  gfrow  dependent  on  the  State,  their  every  action  would  be 
rei,'ulated  by  officials,  and  they  would  lose  their  golden  heritage  of 
freedom,  which  has  so  long  been  the  boast  of  our  countrymen. 

It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  motives  by  which  this 
agitation  is  actuated.  In  some  cases  the  motives  may  be  of  the 
purest,  and  may  originate  in  a  sincere  desire  to  help  mankind. 
But  in  many  cases  the  agitation  degenerates  into  a  selfish  demand 
raised  by  malcontents,  whose  one  desire  is  to  secure  for  themselves 
an  ease  which  they  are  too  lazy  to  earn.  These  people  look 
forward  with  delight  to  the  millennium  of  equality,  and  to  the 
pleasure  and  ease  of  uncompetitive  labour. 

Will  "collectivism"  stand  comparison  with  "individualism," 
the  great  principle  to  which  it  is  opposed  ?  A  slight  inquiry  will 
speedily  show  how  utterly  false  and  groundless  are  the  arguments 
which  are  urged  against  the  continuance  of  "individual  self-help." 
It  may  be  contended  that  individualism  breeds  a  spirit  of  narrow- 
ness and  selfishness  ;  that  each  man,  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
is  so  thoroughly  governed  by  care  for  himself  that  he  loses  all 
regard  for  his  fellow-men.  But  this  cannot  be  asserted  as  a 
positive  conclusion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  only  by  experience 
can  sympathy  be  aroused  ;  and  hence,  when  a  man  has  struggled 
to  gain  a  position,  or  to  keep  himself  in  a  certain  place,  he  is 
imbued  with  a  great  sympathy  for  those  who  are  experiencing 
similar  struggles.  The  master  who  has  had  to  struggle  through 
adverse  circumstances  will  surely  have  greater  sympathy  with  his 
pupil  than  the  man  who  has  experienced  no  difficulty  whatever. 

This  influence  of  self-help  in  increasing  the  sympathy  between 
men  must  surely  counteract  the  selfish  influence  which  it  may  be 
said  to  have,  but  which  is  to  a  great  extent  over-estimated.  In  its 
effects  on  character  individualism  is  ennobling  ;  it  helps  to  make 
men  bolder,  and  more  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life.  The  man  who 
is  beholden  to  the  State  for  protection  is  in  a  very  weakly  position 
if  menaced  by  any  great  danger  ;  but  he  who  has  learned  to  help 
himself  needs  no  protection  other  than  the  courage  of  heart 
which  his  energy  has  instilled  into  him.  Man  is  fitted  that  he 
may  support  himself,  and  it  is  wrong  to  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his 
natural  functions. 

The  dependence  on  institutions  which  collectivism  causes  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  the  age.  It  was  no  ideal  lament  of  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield  when  he  said:  "We  look  too  much  to  institu- 
tions, and  too  little  to  men."  We  are  ever  doing  so,  and  nevw  was 
there  a  time  when  we  were  more  inclined  to  do  so. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  united  help,  it  can  be  expended  in  no  better 
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way  than  in  providing^  each  with  equal  opportunities  of  attaining- 
success,  as  far  as  practicable  ;  and  then,  leaving-  them  to  fight 
among  themselves  for  headship,  will  the  best  men  in  our  country 
become  the  pillars  of  our  State.  Let  men  strive  to  help  themselves, 
and  never  allow  themselves  to  degenerate  into  mere  puppets, 
helpless  and  purposeless,  suited  only  to  be  tossed  about  at  random 
on  the  sea  of  life. 


INTELLECT.  NOT  LABOUR,  THE 
CREATOR  OF  WEALTH. 


The  absurdity  of  the  socialist's  attempt  to  place  the  ordinary- 
labour  that  is  common  to  the  many  on  the  same  level  of  wealth- 
producing-  and  wealth-increasing  value  as  the  superior  intelligence 
which  is  only  possessed  by  the  few  may  be  shown  by  an  imaginary 
but  possible  case.  Suppose  that  here  is  a  journeyman  carpenter 
who  has  just  finished  making  a  deal  table,  and,  while  resting  from 
his  labour,  is  now  thinking-,  with  the  socialist  agitator,  what  a 
shame  it  is  that  the  rich  should  be  continually  getting  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  Let  his  gloomy  reverie  be  interrupted  by  the 
following  pointed  question  :  "You  say,  do  you  not,  that  this  deal 
table  is  the  result  of  your  labour?  "  "  It  ought  to  be  if  it  isn't,  for, 
according  to  yon  clock,  I  have  taken  exactly  eight  hours  in  making- 
it."  "It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  you  have 
made  one  step  towards  the  realisation  of  the  working  man's  Utopia 
as  painted  by  certain  Trade  Unionists  : — 

Eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  play, 
Eight  hours'  sleep,  and  eight  bob  a  day." 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  so  elegant  a  piece  of  rhyme,  or  one 
might  add:  "And  prices  to  remain  the  same  for  ever  and  ever." 
"  Well,  you  have  made  this  table  much  quicker  than  an  idler  could 
have  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  ;  but  is  the  speed 
altogether  due  to  your  labour  ?  Let  us  see.  What  is  this  you 
have  got  here  ?  A  bag  of  tools  ?  Why,  there  are  tools  all  over 
the  shop  ;  there  must  be,  at  least,  thirty  different  kinds  in  this 
bag  alone.  In  the  making  of  this  table  you  have  had  the  help  of 
tools  for  every  operation.  What  would  you  have  done  without 
them?  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  make  a  table  like  this,  if 
left  to  do  the  best  you  could  without  the  aid  of  tools  of  any  kind  ? 
Did  you  ever  invent  one  of  these  useful  instruments  ?  Did  you 
ever  come  across  any  man  who  had  invented  one  ?  No,  you  never 
knew  any  man  that  had  invented  a  tool,  but  you  'once  knew  a  man 
that  had  improved  one.'  Good;  and  what  proportion  do  you  think 
this  last  exceptional  genius  bears  to  the  number  of  those  who  do 
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not  even  so  much  as  improve  upon  old  things,  let  alone  invent  new 
ones  ?  However,  you  know  plenty  of  people  who  make  tools — that 
is  to  say,  who  copy  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  tools  that  others 
have  invented.  This  is  likely  enough  ;  but  how  many  original 
people  have  you  known  as  compared  with  the  number  of  those 
that  have  not  a  spark  of  originality  in  their  composition,  and  can 
therefore  do  naught  but  run,  like  sheep,  in  ruts  laid  down  for  them? 
Not  many,  I'll  be  bound." 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  copy  and  profit  by  inventions 
and  improvements  after  somebody  else  has  made  them  ;  but  in  this 
world  of  mediocrity  the  vast  majority  of  people  go  on,  generation 
after  generation,  without  ever  thinking  of  a  new  utility  of  any  kind. 
They  can  copy,  and  they  can  learn  to  use  ;  but  beyond  this  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  advance  a  single  step.  This,  at  best, 
only  tends  to  keep  production  at  the  same  level ;  certainly  it  does  not 
tend  to  increase  it.  Yet  this  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
masses.  With  them,  imitation  is  the  rule  ;  originality  the  rare 
exception.  They  move  in  the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  A  man  of 
average  intelligence  soon  falls  into  the  way  of  using  and  copying 
tools,  and  machines,  and  methods  of  production  ;  but  few  men  fall 
into  the  way  of  inventing  them.  It  is  easy  to  do  anything  when 
you  once  know  how  ;  but  the  man  who  first  finds  out  the  how 
and  why  of  anything  is  worth  a  good  many  clever  and  painstaking 
imitators. 

How  rare  is  originality  ;  how  common  mediocrity  !  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  an  ordinary  screw.  For  thousands  of  years 
mankind  plodded  along  without  ever  thinking  of  so  simple  and 
useful  a  contrivance  as  this  ;  and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  an 
exception  to  the  many  millions,  "mostly  fools,"  thought  of  making 
a  spiral  thread  upon  a  common  nail,  thus  turning  the  latter  into  a 
partial  rivet  that  holds  firmer  than  any  nail.  If  the  man  who  first 
thought  of  this  had  never  afterwards  attempted  to  do  another 
stroke  of  work,  he  would  have  done  far  more  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  world  than  hundreds  of  average  labourers  working  their 
regular  eight  hours  per  day  from  early  youth  to  ripe  old  age.  For 
the  world  is  no  richer  by  reason  of  the  labour  of  average  labourers ; 
the  latter  work  no  harder  to-day  than  they  did  1,000  years  ago — if, 
indeed,  as  hard — and  yet  their  labour  now  results  in  far  more 
wealth  than  it  did  then.  Why?  Because  it  has  been  rendered 
more  productive  by  reason  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  few. 

Take  the  case  of  a  saw.  When  labour  is  not  rendered  more 
easy  and  efficient  by  such  an  instrument  as  this,  planks,  that  are 
now  so  necessary  for  the  inner  construction  of  buildings,  have  got 
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to  be  split  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  by  means  of  wedges — a  most 
clumsy  and  wasteful  method.  Yet  even  this  involves  the  use  of 
tools  (the  expressions  and  embodiments,  as  we  have  seen,  cf 
the  superior  intellig-ence  of  the  few),  and  could  not  be  done 
without  them.  Labour  alone  might  rend  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into 
separate  pieces,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  would  have  a  tough  job  on 
hand  ;  but  only  labour  facilitated  by  the  concrete  realisations  of 
intellect,  only  labour  working  with  tools,  could  split  up  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  with  wedges,  or  saw  it  with  a  saw,  or  cut  it  with  a  knife. 
Labour  makes  the  noise,  but  intellect  is  responsible  for  the  tune. 
Men  move  by  labour,  but  they  only  move  efficiently  and  profitably 
by  intellect.  Labour  is  the  wind,  intellect  the  mill.  There  is  as 
much  wind  blowing  about  now  as  there  was  3,000  years  ago  ;  but 
some  of  it  now  grinds  com,  saves  time,  and  increases  wealth. 
This  difference  is  due,  not  to  the  wind,  but  to  the  wiser  utilisation 
of  the  wind  through  intellect.  And  the  same  is  true  of  labour. 
Without  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  the  few,  labour  might 
produce  a  bare  subsistence  for  naked  savages,  but  it  could  not 
produce  wealth,  because  wealth  is  essentially  something  over  and 
above  a  bare  subsistence.  For  a  bare  subsistence  means  consuming 
as  fast  as  producing,  and  this  is  precisely  what  labour  does  when 
not  enabled  to  be  efficient  and  profitable  by  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  the  few.  So  that  the  real  truth  is  that  wealth,  as  such — as 
something  over  and  above  a  bare  subsistence — so  far  from  being 
due  to  labour,  is  rather  due  to  that  diminution  of  toil  which 
enables  things  to  be  produced  quicker  than  they  are  consumed  ; 
but  such  diminution  is  due  to  the  time-shortening  processes, 
methods,  and  inventions  of  the  few. 

It  is  said:  "Well,  if  these  particular  inventions  and  improve- 
ments had  not  been  thought  of  by  those  who  did  think  of  them, 
other  persons  coming  afterwards  would  have  found  them  out  for 
us.  We,  therefore,  owe  no  thanks  to  those  who  did  find  them  out ; 
they  were  on  the  way,  and  their  so-called  inventors  merely 
happened  to  be  lucky  enough  to  be  the  first  to  get  hold  of  them." 
This  sort  of  reasoning  is  more  plausible  than  sound.  It  seems  to 
meet  our  argument  without  doing  so.  It  fails  to  notice  that  "other 
persons  coming  afterwards"  would  still  have  been  altogether 
exceptional  persons,  and  altogether  superior  in  point  of  intelligence 
to  the  general  herd.  Such  a  childish  and  crude  reply,  therefore, 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  help  to  dispose  of  our  argument.  It 
merely  shifts  that  argument  from  one  minority  to  another  minority, 
from  the  few  really  intelligent  people  that  have  been  to  the  few 
intelligent  people  that  might  have  been.     Those  who  object  to  our 
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argfument  appear  to  fancy  that  inventions  and  improvements  come 
of  themselves.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  do  nothing-  of  the 
kind.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  objectors  are  never  tired  of  pointings 
out,  that  they  are  often  led  up  to  by  previous  inventions  and 
improvements — that,  in  fact,  they  are  frequently  the  latest  steps 
in  a  series  of  steps  ;  but,  then,  equally  true  is  it  that  the  steps 
which  preceded  them,  and  rendered  them  possible,  were  in  their 
turn  equally  due  to  the  exceptionally  orig-inal  minds  of  compara- 
tively few  persons,  and,  without  such  original  minds,  would 
never  have  been  taken  at  all.  This  the  objectors  pay  no  attention 
to.  They  think  that,  by  shifting  inventions  from  a  real  minority 
to  an  imaginary  one,  they  can  dispose  of  the  argument  that  all 
improvement,  all  progress,  and  all  wealth  come  from  the  few,  and 
not  from  the  many.  They  forget  that  a  minority  is  a  minority, 
whether  it  be  real  or  imaginary,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
arguments  which  are  reared  upon  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  minority, 
are  equally  sound  whether  it  be  real  or  imaginary.  If  these 
objectors  would  dispose  of  our  argument,  let  them  prove  that 
efficiency  and  profit-giving  improvements  come  from  the  mass, 
instead  of  from  an  intelligence  which  is  above  it. 

The  fact  is,  the  general  mass  of  men  are  of  far  too  dull  and 
sluggish  a  character  to  do  much  for  real  advancement.  When 
any  forward  step  is  taken,  it  is  taken  by  somebody  in  particular, 
and  not  by  everybody  in  general.  When  a  useful  invention  is 
thought  of,  "the  people"  do  not  all  think  of  it  at  once.  They  are 
far  more  ready  to  laugh  and  scoff  together  than  to  think  together  ; 
and  this  no  doubt  proves  their  natural  and  infallible  fitness  for 
ruling  themselves,  or,  rather,  for  giving  themselves  body  and  soul 
into  the  hands  of  flattering  demagogues,  since  this  is  all  that 
popular  "self-government"  practically  amounts  to. 

"  The  people "  jog  along  for  ages  with  their  wants  most 
imperfectly  supplied,  until  some  particular  individual  thinks  of 
supplying  them  better.  Some  simple  arrangement  is  thought  of, 
which  saves  both  time  and  labour,  and  enables  production  to  be 
carried  on  with  greater  efficiency  and  profit  to  all  concerned. 
When  it  is  first  introduced,  "  the  people  "  treat  its  introducer  with 
indifference,  not  unfrequently  with  contempt  ;  and,  even  when  they 
come  at  last  to  know  something  of  its  value,  all  they  say  by  way 
of  thanks  is  :  "  Dear,  dear  ;  how  strange  that  nobody  should  have 
ever  thought  of  this  before  !" 


WEALTH  DUE  TO  THE  INTELLIGENCE 
OF  THE  FEW. 


The  more  the  origin  of  wealth  is  inquired  into,  the  more  clearly 
will  the  truth  appear  that  wealth  is  caused  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  few  as  distinguished  from  the  labour  of  the  many.  Those 
artificial  products  and  contrivances  which  the  enemies  of  property 
seek  to  confiscate  are  entirely  due,  so  far  as  they  are  artificial — so 
far,  that  is,  as  they  have  any  marks  of  human  design  about  them — 
not  to  that  very  common  and  mechanical  form  of  activity  which 
mankind  share  with  the  ants  and  beavers,  and  which  characterises, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  nearly  every  living  creature  that  comes 
into  the  world  ;  not,  most  assuredly,  to  such  an  unprogressive 
factor  as  this,  but  to  the  mental  superiority  which,  at  any  given 
time,  only  exists  in  comparatively  few  people,  and  which,  during 
the  entire  period  of  human  history,  has  never  belonged  to  more 
than  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  the  human  race.  This 
mental  superiority  enables  its  naturally  favoured  possessors  not 
merely  to  labour,  but  also  to  direct  their  labour  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  variety  of  time  and  labour-saving  inventions  which 
the  stupidity  of  the  ordinary  crowd  would  never  so  much  as 
think  of,  let  alone  produce,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  few  intelligent  people,  without  whose  superior 
thought  they,  together  with  all  that  results  from  the  use  of  them, 
would  never  have  existed  either  for  rich  or  poor. 

Wealth,  then,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  labour,  the 
efficiency  of  labour  upon  originality,  and  originality  is  always  the 
private  monopoly  of  comparatively  few  people.  On  every  hand 
the  constantly-increased  efficiency  given  to  ordinarj-  labour  by  the 
exceptional  intelligence  of  the  few  has  rendered  possible  a  more 
and  more  adequate  supply  of  an  ever-growing  number  of  wants  for 
a  continually-increasing  population.  For  there  is  no  limit  to 
human^  wants,  and  one  want  is  no  sooner  supplied  than  another 
takes  its  place.  This  artificial  supply  of  human  wants  is  called 
wealth,  and  wealth  is  great  in  proportion  as  it  more  efficiently  meets 
wants ;  it  is  small  in  proportion  as  it  less  efficiently  meets  them. 
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Now,  they  are  more  efficiently  met  In  proportion  as  more  and 
better  commodities  are  produced  in  shorter  time — that  is  to  say, 
in  proportion  as  a  continually-improved  production  is  made  to 
advance  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  a  growing-  consumption. 

In  order  to  exhibit  this  truth  in  greater  clearness,  let  a  society 
of  six  people  be  assumed.  We  will  suppose  that  these  six  people 
v/ork  six  hours  a  day  at  different  occupations,  and  produce  six 
different  commodities,  which  they  exchange  with  one  another. 
Now,  if,  owing  to  the  Invention  of  some  time  and  labour-saving 
method,  or  process,  or  machine,  the  time  and  labour  required  to 
produce  these  six  different  commodities  be  reduced  by  one-half, 
then  the  same  people  will  be  able  to  produce  in  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  exercise  of  no  greater  exertion,  not  six,  but  twelve,  com- 
modities, and  will  therefore  be  much  richer,  although  not  one  whit 
harder  worked,  than  before. 

The  following  table  will  make  this  perfectly  plain : — 


Workers. 

Number  of 

hours  at 

work. 

Name  of 

commodities 

produced. 

The  time  and  labour  required 
to  produce  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,   F 
bein^-  reduced  by  half,  i^ives 
three  hours  wherein  to    pro- 
duce a  new  set  of  commodi- 
ties, namely: 

ist  worker. 
2nd       „ 
3rd       „ 
4th       „ 
5th       „ 
6th       „ 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

A 

B 
C 

D 
E 
F 

G 
H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

What  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  has  actually  taken  place 
in  the  world  during  the  course  of  industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
gress. With  less  exactness,  but  equal  reality,  a  change  has  been 
made  from  the  supply  of  the  fewest  possible  and  the  barest  possible 
necessities  to  the  present  condition  of  comparative  comfort  and 
luxury,  even  for  the  so-called  poor.  Men  at  first  just  managed  to 
produce  what  they  could  manage  to  rub  along  with,  and  it  took 
them  all  their  time  to  do  this  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  quicker  ways 
of  production  were  hit  upon,  more  time  was  liberated  for  the 
supplying  of  less  urgent  wants.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as 
urgent  needs  were  more  quickly  supplied  more  leisure  resulted, 
which  led  to  the  growth  of  less  urgent  wants  ;  for,  as  already 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  limit  to  human  wants,  and  the  more  people 
have  the  more  they  want.     Every  increase  of  speed  in  tlie  supplying 
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of  old  wants  means  more  liberation  of  time  and  energy  for  the 
supplying^  of  new  wants.  As  soon  as  the  economising  power  of 
thought  enabled  men  to  secure  some  leisure  after  supplying  them- 
selves with  food,  they  began  to  want  and  supply  clothing  as  well  ; 
as  soon  as  the  same  economising  power  enabled  them  to  secure 
leisure  after  supplying  food  and  clothing,  they  desired  and  secured 
houses  also  ;  and  as  further  leisure  again  resulted,  they  went  in 
for  literature,  and  for  many  more  forms  of  wealth  less  necessary. 
The  progressive  growth  of  wealth  is  from  the  urgent  to  the  less 
urgent,  from  the  less  urgent  to  the  still  less  urgent,  and  so  on. 
No  matter  how  good  may  be  their  natural  conditions,  men  will 
never  be  content  with  them,  because  they  will  always  wish  to  know 
what  else  can  be  achieved.  This  desire  to  achieve  something  new, 
or  still  further  to  augment  what  already  exists,  vv^hich  is  only  the 
same  desire  in  another  form,  is  what  moves  behind  the  accumu- 
lated capital  of  the  world.  When  those  who  hold  this  capital  are 
rational,  this  desire  will  lead  to  the  ever  greater  and  greater 
increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  useful  productions  ;  but 
when  they  are  not  rational  it  will  be  wasted  in  the  shameful 
increase  of  silly  and  useless  luxuries. 


HOW  GENIUS  HAS  INCREASED  THE 
WEALTH  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


The  quacks  who  live  on  "the  labour  question"  are  always  making- 
political  capital  out  of  the  falsehood  that  the  poor  are  growing 
poorer.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  poor,  taking  them  in 
general,  are  better  off  now  than  the  generality  of  the  rich  were  a 
few  hundred  years  back  ;  and  this  improvement  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  "  poor "  is  entirely  due  to  the  labour-saving 
machines,  methods,  processes,  etc.,  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  invented  and  improved  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  few. 
The  average  workman  of  to-day  is  a  luxurious  person  as  compared 
with  his  ancestor  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  easy  to  tell  how 
roughly  everybody  must  have  lived  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  the  whole  stock  of  a  carpenter's  set  of  tools 
consisted  of  two  broad  axes,  an  adze,  a  square,  and  a  navegor  or 
spokeshave.  What  kind  of  work  could  be  done  with  these  instru- 
ments ?  There  was  little  wealth  to  pay  workmen  out  of ;  there 
was  little  work  for  them  to  do,  and  there  were  few  of  them  doing 
it.  For  when  things  cannot  be  produced  quickly  they  cannot  be 
sold  cheaply,  and  vi'hen  everything  is  dear  all  classes  are  compara- 
tively poor.  Each  producer  produces  little,  and  is  paid  for  it  just 
what  will  enable  him  to  purchase  a  little  of  the  little  that  other 
producers  produce.  That  this  means  poverty  is  as  certain  as  that 
rapid  and  efficient  production  means  wealth. 

And  the  facts  are  just  what  we  should  expect  from  this  slow 
and  inefficient  production.  Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Colchester  in  1301.  This  town  was  said  to  be  the  tenth  city  in 
England  at  the  time  of  Edward  III.  In  1301  the  number  of  house- 
holders was  300  ;  they  lived  in  mud  huts  with  a  rough  door  and 
no  chimney.  And  things  were  little  better  a  century  later.  For 
Harrison,  the  historian,  speaking  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  says  : 
"  There  were  few  chimneys,  even  in  capital  towns  :  the  fire  was 
laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  issued  out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or 
window.  The  houses  were  wattled  and  plastered  over  with  clay, 
and  all  the  furniture  and  utensils  were  of  wood.     The  people  slept 
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on  straw  pallets,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow."  The  buildings 
were  so  badly  built  that  the  nobility  had  to  use  hangings  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  wind  from  blowing  through  the  cracks  in 
the  walls.  These  luxuries,  however,  the  middle  class  could  not 
afford.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  nobility  could 
not  afford  to  use  glass  in  their  windows.  "  Of  old  time,"  says 
Harrison,  "our  country  houses,  instead  of  glass,  did  use  much 
lattice,  and  that  made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oak,  in 
checkerwise."  Glass,  indeed,  was  so  dear  and  so  scarce  when 
first  introduced  that  in  1567  the  panes  in  the  windows  of  Alnwick 
Castle  were  carefully  taken  out  and  laid  up  in  safety  whenever  the 
lord  was  away  from  home.  The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, which  consumed  160  gallons  of  mustard  during  the  winter 
with  eating  salt  meat,  had  only  seventy  ells  of  linen  allowed  for  a 
whole  year's  wear  and  tear.  Linen  was  so  dear  in  the  fourteenth 
century  that  none  except  clergy  and  nobility  could  afford  to  wear 
it ;  but  in  proportion  as,  by  means  of  labour  and  time-saving 
inventions,  it  was  enabled  to  be  produced  quicker,  its  use  became 
more  general ;  yet  for  a  long  time  it  was  so  scarce  that,  when 
printing  was  invented,  paper-makers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  rags  to  make  paper  out  of.  People  of  all  classes  were  so 
frightened  of  wearing  out  their  linen  that  night-clothes  were  never 
worn.  There  was  such  a  scarcity  of  clothing  of  every  kind  that, 
according  to  an  old  rhymer,  the  soldiers  who  fought  at  Bannock- 
burn  were  "  well  near  all  naked."  The  household  furniture  of  the 
more  wealthy  people  of  Colchester  consisted  of  an  occasional  bed, 
a  brass  pot,  a  brass  cup,  a  gridiron,  a  rug  or  two,  and  perhaps  a 
towel.  Of  chairs  and  tables  we  hear  nothing.  According  to  the 
Chronicles  of  Brantome,  a  French  historian  of  those  times,  even 
the  nobility  sat  upon  the  chests  in  which  they  kept  their  linen. 
Harrison  says  that  if  a  man  could  purchase  a  flock  bed  within  seven 
years  after  marriage,  and  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he 
thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town,  "  who  per- 
adventure  lay  seldom  on  a  bed  entirely  of  feathers."  In  times 
further  back  than  this,  an  old  English  tenure  bound  the  vassal  to 
find  straw  for  the  king's  bed.  Thomas  h.  Becket  was  thought  to 
be  quite  luxurious  because  he  had  his  parlour  strewed  every  day 
Vv^ith  clean  straw.  Erasmus,  who  describes  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  so  late  a  period  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  says  : 
"Their  floors  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  under 
which  lie  unmolested  a  collection  of  beer,  grease,  fragments  of 
bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  of  everything  that 
is  nauseous."    When  Scaliger,  the  great  scholar,  came  to  England. 
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they  gave  him  no  convenience  to  wash  his  hands  in.  There  was 
scarcely  any  pottery,  and  glass  vessels  were  few  indeed.  The 
Earl  of  Northumberland  breakfasted  on  trenchers  and  dined  on 
pewter.  The  mind  seems  to  have  fared  as  badly  as  the  body,  if 
not  even  worse.  No  books  existed  except  those  in  manuscript, 
and  only  princes  could  afford  to  buy  them. 

Food  for  the  body  was  coarse  and  unvaried.  The  people  were 
almost  entirely  supported  by  the  pork  obtained  from  vast  herds  of 
half-wild  swine,  which  were  fed  chiefly  on  acorns  and  beech-mast. 
Hogs'  flesh  was  salted  for  the  winter's  food,  because  the  people 
could  ill  aff"ord  to  fodder  their  cattle  in  the  winter,  and,  therefore, 
they  only  tasted  fresh  meat  in  the  summer  season.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  not  a  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip,  or 
other  edible  root,  grew  in  England.  It  is  true  that  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  monasteries  had  gardens  in  which  were  grown 
a  variety  of  vegetables ;  but  nearly  all  the  gardens  of  the  laity  were 
destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  royal  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Wheaten  bread,  according  to  Harrison,  was  chiefly 
used  by  the  gentry,  for  their  own  tables,  and  the  artificer  and 
labourer  were  "driven  to  content  themselves  with  horse-corn, 
beans,  peas,  oats,  tares,  and  lentils."  The  constant  use  of  salted 
meat,  with  little  or  no  vegetables,  caused,  or  at  least  helped  to 
cause,  the  average  duration  of  human  life  to  be  not  one-half  so 
long  as  it  is  at  present.  Disease,  pestilence,  and  famine  constantly 
swept  multitudes  into  an  early  grave.  In  Europe,  at  the  time 
when  the  historian  Matthew  Paris  lived,  there  were  no  less  than 
20,000  hospitals  for  lepers  alone.  There  were  no  roads  worth 
calling  by  such  a  name.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
roads  were  so  bad  that  her  Majesty,  when  on  one  of  her  tours 
through  the  country,  could  not  afford  to  take  up  any  time  in  break- 
fasting at  Cambridge  when  she  passed  through  that  town,  because 
she  had  to  cover  twelve  miles  before  reaching  Kinchinbrook, 
the  place  where  she  intended  to  sleep.  As  there  were  few  roads, 
there  were  few  markets.  Food  stores  of  any  considerable  extent 
only  existed  in  religious  houses.  Navigation  was  so  imperfect 
that  William  Longsword,  son  of  Henry  II.,  tossed  about  for  three 
months  in  crossing  from  France  to  Cornwall. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  for  those  who  lived  in  the 
good  old  times,  before  the  practical  realisation  of  the  practical 
reason  in  improved  machmery  and  quicker  methods  of  production 
had  "  caused  the  rich  to  grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  " !  What 
a  commentary  the  recital  of  such  facts  makes  upon  the  doleful 
accounts   of  modern  agitators  about  the  widespread  wretchedness 
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of  modern  times  !  The  real  truth  is  that  all  classes  have  grown 
richer.  Competitive  commercialism  has  raised  the  material  comfort 
of  at  least  999  out  of  every  1,000  far  hi^-her  than  any  amount  of 
non-competitive  and  equal  "brotherhood"  could  ever  have  done. 

Why  have  all  classes  grown  richer?  Because  labour-saving 
inventions  and  improved  methods  of  production  have  given  great 
efficiency  to  production,  have  enabled  greater  quantity  and  variety 
of  utilities  to  be  produced  in  shorter  time  and  sold  at  cheaper  rates, 
thus  rendering  it  possible  for  both  rich  and  poor  to  accumulate  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  advance  of  present  consumption,  which 
neither  could  do  if  limited,  through  lack  of  intellect,  to  a  bare 
means  of  subsistence.  No  wonder  that  the  socialist  agitators 
despise  intellect. 

Whether  the  rich  are  richer,  or  whether  they  are  poorer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  labouring  man  is 
better  off  than  he  ever  was  before  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
world.  He  has  pictures  on  his  walls,  carpets  on  his  floors,  glass 
in  his  windows,  fireplaces  and  flues  to  his  rooms,  clothing  and 
bedding  in  plenty,  as  compared  with  his  ancestors  ;  he  has  greater 
variety  of  food,  more  carefully  prepared  ;  he  is  able  to  eat  more 
fresh  meat,  possibly,  than  does  him  good  ;  he  can  afford  to  spend 
on  luxuries  to  an  extent  simply  astonishing,  which  leaves  him 
precious  little  to  save  up  against  a  rainy  day  ;  in  all  respects,  save 
reason  and  endurance,  he  is  a  prince  by  the  side  of  his  forefathers  of 
a  few  centuries  ago,  and  evidently  the  luxury  he  enjoys  is  doing  him 
no  more  good  than  it  does  those  who  stand  above  him  in  the  present 
social  scale.  He  can  find  time  to  run  after  the  lying  politician,  and 
has  subscriptions  to  throw  away  on  the  self-exalting  agitator;  but 
he  is  too  poor  to  invest  in  the  capital  of  the  country,  thus  securing 
for  himself  individually  a  real  commercial  power,  w'hich  nothing 
political  can  ever  give  him.  He  does  not  know  how  to  use  what 
leisure  he  already  has,  in  any  manner  that  is  profitable  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  family  ;  and  yet  he  must  have  more  leisure  given 
him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  wages 
which  such  a  universal  political  damper  upon  production  must 
necessarily  enable  his  employers  to  pay  him.  He  cannot  ev^en  be 
trusted  to  train  up  and  educate  his  own  family  in  the  right  way. 
He  is  so  morally  strong  and  noble  that  it  is  not  safe  to  let  him 
have  his  wages  paid  in  a  public-house,  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
out  of  his  own  free  choice  by  sight  of  drink,  and  so  have  naught 
left  to  take  home  for  his  wife  and  family.  Truly  he  is  a  magni- 
ficent creature,  and  well  fitted  to  govern  the  empire  with  wisdom 
and  equity. 
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The  fact  is,  this  working  man  is  not  poorer  than  he  was  ;  he  is 
prouder  tlian  he  was.  Let  him  take  heed  lest  his  pride  does  not 
plunge  him  back  into  all  the  poverty  and  all  the  serfdom  out  of 
which  he  has  so  slowly  and  painfully  emerged.  Law  is  a  ticklish 
thing  to  play  with.  It  is  easier  to  destroy  freedom  than  to  get  it 
back  again.  It  is  easier  to  vote  wealth  out  of  a  country  than  to 
persuade  it  to  come  in  again.  It  is  easier  to  take  away  the 
incentives  on  which  the  bringing  out  of  the  inventions  and  improve- 
ments depends  than  it  is  to  replace  them  after  they  have  once  dis- 
appeared. To  attack  wealth,  to  menace  the  free  accumulation  of 
private  property,  is  like  cutting  open  the  bellows  to  see  where  the 
wind  comes  from.  In  this  matter  of  wealth  it  comes  from  self- 
interest,  and,  therefore,  the  more  you  seek  politically  to  prevent 
the  free,  unfraudulent,  and  unaggressive  expression  of  self-interest, 
the  less  wind  you  will  have  to  blow  your  fire,  and  consequently  the 
worse  off  you  will  be. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  all  wealth  being  produced  by  the 
labouring  class.  To  put  the  matter  plainly,  that  class  is  like  a 
pigmy  which,  striking  from  the  shoulders  of  an  invisible  giant, 
gains  all  the  advantage  of  the  greatly-increased  momentum  that 
such  immense  altitude  necessarily  gives.  What  is  this  invisible 
giant  ?  It  is  the  intelligence  of  the  very  few  thinking  people  that 
are  or  have  been  in  the  world.  But  for  this  giant,  but  for  the 
very  few  people  whose  superiority  and  originality  it  bears  witness 
to,  "labour"  would  never  have  advanced  from  past  barbarism 
to  present  civilisation. 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY:  OR  OLD-FASH- 
IONED FOLLY  AND  NEW 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Old  Fool. — Do  you  believe  in  private  property  ? 

New  Philosopher. — Certainly  not.  Private  property  is  the 
expression  of  private  selfishness,  and  all  selfishness  is  sin  ag^ainst 
the  community. 

O.  F. — Good  ;  then  let  us  apply  your  doctrine  to  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerns  yourself.  It  is  always  well,  if  possible,  to  weigh 
philosophers  in  their  own  scales,  and  measure  them  with  their  own 
measuring-rods.  Now,  you  are  just  about  to  put  a  piece  of  bread 
into  your  mouth  :  is  that  piece  of  bread  your  own  private  property, 
or  is  it  not?     I  want  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question. 

N.  P. — As  a  disbeliever  in  private  property,  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  mine.  In  my  philosophical  dictionary  there  are  no 
such  words  as  "own"  and  "ownership,"  and  I  do  not  recognise 
any  facts  corresponding  to  such  u'ords.  Things  with  me  are  not 
owned  ;  they  are  used.  I  am  now  using  this  piece  of  bread. 
Were  I  not  doing  so,  somebody  else  might  do  so.  I  hate  dog-in- 
the-mangerism,  and  "go  for  it"  wherever  I  find  it. 

O.  F. — I  see  your  point,  and,  unquestionably,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  ingenuity  in  it.  When  you  lift  the  bread  to  your  mouth 
you  are  not  the  owner  of  it,  but  only  the  user.  Good  again. 
What,  then,  are  you  when  you  are  not  lifting  it  to  your  mouth  ? 
Once  more  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question,  if  you  please. 

N.  P. — Neither  owner  nor  user,  to  be  sure  ;  my  position  is  clear 
enough. 

O.  F. — Yes,  it  is  clear  enough  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  think  it 
rather  too  clear  as  soon  as  I  point  out  the  necessary  consequences 
of  it.  For,  although  you  are  most  assuredly  a  user  of  this  piece  of 
bread  at  the  moment  when  you  lift  it  to  your  mouth,  you  are 
certainly  not  a  user  of  it  at  the  moment  when  it  lies  untouched  upon 
the  plate  before  you.  Now,  you  say  that  when  you  are  not  using 
a  thing  somebody  else  has  a  right  to  use  it ;   therefore,  according 
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to  your  own  theory,  somebody  else  might  warrantably  snatch  up 
every  portion  of  the  meal  which  you  at  present  contemplate  using-. 

N.  P. — How  do  you  make  that  out?  I  intend  eating  the  bread 
which  now  lies  before  me,  I  am  going  to  use  it.  If  I  am  not 
using  it  now,  I  have  placed  it  ready  for  use. 

O.  F. — Exactly.  You  are  going  to  use  it.  Therefore  3'ou  are 
not  using  it ;  consequently  somebody  else  is  justified  in  saving  you 
the  trouble.  Such  is  the  ridiculous  conclusion  to  which  your 
theory  inevitably  leads.  I  will  make  it  more  plain  to  you  by  an 
illustration  which  actually  occurred.  A  certain  Anarchist  gentle- 
man, who  shall  here  be  nameless,  once  went  and  delivered  a  lecture 
to  prove  the  truth  of  some  theory  very  similar  to  yours.  He  left  a 
beautiful  fur-lined  coat  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  the  porch  leading 
to  the  lecture  hall.  While  the  garment  hung  there  the  lecturer 
was  not  using  it ;  he  was  only  going  to  use  it,  only  expecting  to 
use  it,  just  as  you  are  expecting  to  use  this  untouched  bread  if  I 
don't  snatch  it  up  before  you  can  get  it.  Well,  while  he  was 
demonstrating  Anarchy  to  an  attentive  audience,  somebody  else 
was  using  "his"  furred  coat,  and  is  using  it  yet  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary.  Let  me  now,  however,  pass  on  to  consider 
another  point.  A  moment  ago  you  said  that  the  piece  of  bread 
which  you  put  into  your  mouth  was  not  yours.  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  ask  you  whose  it  was. 

N.  P. — Nobody's  in  particular  ;  it  belonged  to  the  community. 

O.  F. — Then  what  business  had  you  to  put  it  into  your  mouth  ? 

N.  P. — Well,  I  am  a  member  of  the  community. 

O.  F. — You  may  be  a  member,  but  certainly  you  are  not  the 
community,  and,  therefore,  you  are  not  the  party  to  which, 
according  to  your  own  theory,  the  piece  of  bread  in  question 
belonged,  though  how  it  could  belong  to  a  community  without 
being  owned  by  such  an  abstraction  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 
But  possibly  you  only  deny  ownership  for  the  individual,  while 
affirming  it  for  the  collection  of  individuals.  If  so,  please  explain 
how  you  manage  to  get  something  by  merely  adding  together  so 
many  million  naughts. 

N.  P. — I  don't  understand  you. 

O.  F. — Very  likely  not.  You  said  just  now  that  you  did  not 
believe  in  individual  ownership.  Then  I  ask  you  at  what  point  in 
the  adding  together  of  individuals  do  you  get  collective  ownership  ? 
At  what  point  do  naughts  begin  to  count  for  something  ?  At  any 
given  moment  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  individuals  in  the 
world,  though,  of  course,  neither  you  nor  I  could  count  them. 
You  would  have  some  difficulty  in  counting  the  hairs  upon  your 
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"  own "  head,  and  yet  at  this  present  instant  there  is  a  definite 
number  of  them,  which  might  be  counted  by  a  sufficiently  powerful 
intelligence.  Now  I  want  to  know  why,  if  one  individual  cannot 
warrantably  own  anything,  a  certain  definite  number  of  individuals 
called  a  community  can.  I  want  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain 
question. 

N.  P. — I  confess  that  I  cannot  answer  this  question. 

O.  F. — Then  I  pass  on  to  another  consideration.  The  piece  of 
bread  which  you  put  into  your  mouth  did  not,  so  you  say,  belong 
to  you,  but  to  the  community.  Now,  when  you  appropriated  what 
was  not  your  own  property,  did  you  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  collective  owner  to  which  it  belonged  ;  or,  rather,  to 
which  you  say  it  belonged  ? 

N.  P. — That  would  have  been  impossible.  The  community  is 
too  large  ;  it  extends  all  over  the  world. 

O.  F. — Then,  by  your  own  showing,  you  are  a  thief,  a  taker  of 
what  did  not  belong  to  you  without  asking  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  which  it  did  belong  ? 

N.  P. — "Thief"  is  a  w^ord  I  don't  recognise;  it  has  been 
invented  by  selfish  persons,  and  used  to  justify  the  making  of 
selfish  laws. 

O.  F. — Be  it  so  ;  yet  still  you  must  admit  that  it  is  not  right  to 
take  what  belongs  to  the  community  without  the  collective  owners' 
consent. 

N.  P. — "  Right "  is  another  word  that  I  will  not  be  bound  down 
by.     Strictly  speaking,  there  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. 

O.  F. — What !  Was  it  not  right  for  you  to  put  bread  into  your 
mouth  ? 

N.  P.— No. 

O.  F. — Then  why  did  you  put  it  in  ? 

N.  P. — Because  I  am  a  member  of  the  community,  and  fit  to 
live  for  its  sake. 

O.  F. — You  eat  bread,  then,  not  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  that 
of  the  community.  Dear  me  !  I  have  not  found  so  much  self- 
sacrifice — no,  not  in  Utopia.  But  is  it  fit  that  you  should  eat 
bread  for  the  community  ? 

N.  P.— Certainly  it  is  fit. 

O.  F. — What  is  "fit"  but  another  name  for  right? 

N.  P.—"  Right  "  is  conventional ;  "  fit  "  natural. 

O.  F. — Was  it  a  matter  of  convention  that  you  should  avoid 
putting  too  large  a  piece  of  bread  into  your  mouth,  lest  the 
community  should  be  deprived  of  so  worthy  a  member? 

N.  P. — It  was  a  matter  of  fitness. 
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O.  F. — Is  it  a  matter  of  fitness  that  you  should  take  what  you 
think  fit  without  getting^  the  consent  of  the  community  ? 

N.  P.— Yes. 

O.  F. — Is  it  a  matter  of  fitness  that  anybody  else  should  do  the 
same  ? 

N.  P. — Certainly  it  is.  We  are  all  equally  entitled  to  the  same 
freedom  in  this  business  of  taking  what  we  think  fit. 

O.  F. — Well,  this  man,  with  the  aid  of  those  who  think  with 
him,  takes  everything,  because  he  thinks  it  fit  that  he  should  have 
everything.  What  objection  have  you  to  urge  against  this  practical 
carrying  out  of  your  own  think-fit  gospel  ? 

N.  P. — Your  universal  seizer  is  a  selfish  brute. 

O.  F. — Very  likely;  yet  he  is  only  doing  what  you  do  when  you 
put  bread  into  your  mouth — taking  what  he  thinks  fit  without 
asking  everybody  in  general,  and  nobody  in  particular. 

N.  P. — But  he  cannot  do  it. 

O.  F. — Of  course  he  cannot  unless  he  has  the  power  ;  but 
neither  can  you  put  bread  into  your  mouth  unless  you  have  the 
power.  When  he  gets  the  power  there  will  be  no  bread  for 
canting  rascals  who  disbelieve  in  private  property  and  yet  live 
upon  it.     Those  who  don't  believe  don't  deserve  to  possess. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  possesses  ;^i,ooo  In  gfold.  He  may 
have  g-ot  this  money  by  fraud  or  ag-g-tession,  or  he  may  not  have  so 
got  it.  Who  shall  say  unless  he  knows  ?  We  admit  that,  if  you 
can  prove  him  to  have  got  it  in  either  of  these  ways,  you  are 
warranted  in  taking-  it  away,  and  in  g^iving  it  not  to  "the  people," 
not  to  everybody,  or  even  to  a  majority  of  everybody,  but  to  those 
particular  and  unfortunate  individuals  whom  you  clearly  prove  to 
liave  been  robbed  of  it.  If  this  is  not  justice,  what  is?  In  the 
lio"ht  of  abstract  reason,  by  which  alone  we  can  know  what  is  just 
and  what  unjust,  every  man  is  innocent,  in  the  eyes  of  every  other 
man,  of  having  got  whatever  he  may  own  either  by  fraud  or  by 
aggression  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty — that  is,  until  the 
persons  from  whom  he  has  unjustly  obtained  it  are  severally 
and  distinctly  made  known  in  a  court  of  law.  Without  the 
carrying  out  of  this  maxim  there  can  be  no  civil  life,  and  without 
civil  life  there  will  be  no  human  life  at  all.  The  only  alternative  to 
civil  life  is  anarchy,  and  anarchy  means  a  short  and  a  merry  rush 
down  the  abyss  to  racial  destruction. 

This  is  the  individualist  position.  It  is  quite  independent  of 
the  question  of  riches  and  poverty.  The  rich  may  have  robbed 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  may  have  tried  to  rob  the  rich.  In  a 
tribunal  before  which  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  lay  bare  there  would 
probably  be  found  to  be  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other. 
Neither  rich  nor  poor  are  wholly  good  or  wholly  bad.  There  is 
much  of  human  nature  in  both.  But  in  so  far  as  men  are  guided 
by  reason  they  have  not  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way.  They 
•c.annot  see  the  inside  of  human  lives.  They  cannot  fairly  judge  of 
motives.  They  can  deal  only  with  acts  ;  and  acts  are  done  by 
particular  individuals  in  particular  times  and  places.  Justice 
cannot  concern  itself  with  vague  aggregates.  It  is  wholly 
concerned  with  the  who,  the  when,  the  where,  the  how.  For 
it,  loose  accusations  about  this  class  or  that  class  will  not 
do.  It  must  first  individualise  before  it  can  see  its  way  to 
act  equitably. 

Well,  suppose  you  fail  to  satisfy  a  court  of  law  that  the  man 
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has  g"ot  the  ^1,000  just  mentioned  either  by  agg^ression  or  by  fraud, 
the  equivalent  of  ag^gression.  Then  we  contend  that  it  is  his  in  all 
reasonable  equity,  and  belongs  neither  to  "  the  people "  called 
everybody  nor  to  a  majority  of  "  the  people  "  called  the  State.  But 
1,000  men  agree  with  him  that,  if  he  will  allow  them  to  sink  a  shaft 
in  a  piece  of  land,  the  consent  of  whose  owner  he  has  already 
obtained,  they  will  leave  the  shaft  at  his  disposal  after  they  have 
received  from  him  the  sum  of  one  sovereign  apiece  for  their  labour. 
He  pays  them  the  sum  ag'reed  upon  as  soon  as  they  have  done  the 
work,  and,  having  done  so,  the  shaft  becomes  as  much  his  as  the 
orig'inal  sovereigns  were  before  he  parted  wiih  them.  It  becomes 
as  much  his  in  the  right  of  reason,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
brute  force,  though  no  brute  force  can  be  efliciently  directed 
without  it.  These  men  have  no  rational  warrant  for  accepting^ 
his  sovereigns  in  exchang;e  for  the  results  of  their  labour,  and  then, 
after  they  have  got  what  they  barg^ained  for,  after  they  have  g-ol 
the  money  he  agreed  to  pay  them,  to  turn  round  upon  him  saying- : 
"This  shaft  is  ours  because  we  dug  it." 

Should  they  prove  so  unreasonable  as  this,  he  should,  if  he 
could,  let  them  know  in  a  very  forcible  manner  that,  even  though, 
as  is  justly  urged,  the  results  of  all  unaggressive,  unfraudulent 
labour  righily  belong  to  the  labourer,  yet  that  such  results  no 
longer  belong  to  him  after  he  has  agreed  to  accept  something  else 
in  exchange  for  them,  and  got  the  something  for  which  he 
bargained.  Of  course,  if  the  man  had  no  force  behind  him  to 
back  up  his  argument,  it  would  only  be  a  sheer  waste  of  words 
to  mention  it.  Reason  without  force  is  just  as  impotent  as  force 
without  reason.  The  very  effort  to  put  this  truth  on  paper 
demonstrates  it.  Force  alone  could  not  produce  anything  that 
would  be  worth  reading,  and  reason  alone  could  not  make  a  sign 
or  sound  that  could  be  understood.  Man,  the  rational  brute,  so 
far  as  he  is  himself,  is  the  perfect  union  of  the  two.  He  is  the 
supreme  reason  incarnate,  and  the  only  inheritor  in  this  world  of 
the  divine  vision  of  abstract  truth. 

With  the  motives  which  led  these  labourers  to  agree  with  our 
capitalist  to  make  the  exchange  of  so  much  work  for  so  much 
money,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Perhaps  some  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  bogey  called  "  the  State  "  knows  all  about  them.  If  so, 
then  let  them  look  to  such  a  bogey  for  their  future  wages,  and, 
when  they  find  that  it  cannot  provide  the  wages,  let  them  blame 
nobody  but  themselves.  Wages  have  got  to  be  paid  by  somebody 
if  they  are  to  be  paid  at  all,  just  as  they  have  got  to  be  received  by 
somebody  if  they  are  to  be  received  at  lUl. 
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No  doubt  these  labourers  acted  for  what  they  thought  to  be 
their  own  interests.  So  did  our  capitalist.  Most  people  do.  No 
doubt  they  took  into  account  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  So 
did  our  capitalist.  Most  people  do,  not  even  excepting-  the  pure- 
hearted  and  disinterested  "friends  of  the  working  man."  They 
preferred  the  sovereigns  to  the  luxury  of  walking  about  on  the 
"  king's  highway"  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  of  loafing 
at  street  corners,  or  of  sponging  upon  popularity-hunting  but  very 
foolish  and  short-sighted  philanthropists  ;  for  they  knew  that,  if 
a  man  is  to  work  for  long,  he  must  eat.  In  short,  their  motives 
were,  in  all  probability,  very  selfish  motives,  and  there  never  yet 
was  a  rational  motive  in  this  world,  and  never  will  be  one,  that 
comes  not  under  the  same  canting  classification.  When  our 
capitalist  agreed  to  pay  them  ;^i,ooo,  he  was  actuated  by  motives 
equally  selfish  ;  he  knew  that,  if  he  spent  his  money  upon  silly 
pleasures,  he  would  necessarily  come  to  beggary  at  last,  though,  of 
course,  he  might  be  longer  in  coming  there  than  many  working 
men  who  desire  to  roll  in  the  luxury  of  their  "betters."  Self- 
interest  moves  the  world — invisibly,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  mightiest 
forces  in  nature  are  always  invisible  :  they  make  no  show  and  no 
noise,  but  they  act  with  a  power  as  cold  and  pitiless  as  the 
Angel  of  Death. 

What  we  need  to-day  is  not  a  canting  denial  of  this  great  truth, 
made  in  the  name  of  a  "brotherhood"  that  does  not  exist  and 
never  can  exist,  but  a  frank  and  open  recognition  of  it.  What  we 
need  to-day  is  not  a  lot  of  maudlin  sentimentalism,  the  outpoviring 
of  base  and  cowardly  souls,  but  justice  for  each  and  for  all  of  these 
self-seeking  units,  for  minority  as  much  as  for  majority,  for  one 
class  as  much  as  for  another,  for  rich  as  much  as  for  poor. 


MUNICIPAL   SOCIALISM. 


"  State  Socialism  "  is  the  name  now  often  used  to  describe  the 
interference  of  Parliament  with  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
individual  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society. 
The  thing-  is  old,  though  the  word  is  new.  It  is  against  this  abuse 
of  power  by  king  or  people  that  the  defenders  of  freedom  have  been 
fighting  from  the  times  of  Tudor  legislation  to  the  present  day. 
They  have  been  called,  and  have  called  themselves,  by  all  sorts 
of  names — Liberals,  Reformers,  Levellers,  Chartists,  and  even 
Anarchists.  For  a  short  space,  some  fifty  years  ago,  an  active 
section  of  them  were  known  as  Philosophic  Radicals.  Since  then 
this  latter  title  has  been  assumed  (but  without  the  philosophy) 
by  another  school  of  politicians.  In  their  long'  contest  with  too 
much  government  English  Liberals,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
fought,  at  intervals,  many  pitched  battles,  followed  by  victory. 
One  of  the  last  of  this  classic  series  was  that  which  took  place  in 
1846  over  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  question  as  then 
settled  was  limited  to  one  commodity  only  ;  but  it  resulted  in 
establishing  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  for  all  commodities  save 
luxuries.  In  striving  for  their  object  on  this  occasion  Free 
Traders  laid  much  stress  upon  the  unfitness  of  the  State  to 
regulate  the  habits  and  industries  of  its  subjects.  Centralisation 
was  held  up  to  execration  as  the  chief  element  of  corruption  in 
political  life,  and  decentralisation  as  the  miraculous  cure  for  all 
its  evils,  present  and  to  come.  Writers  took  up  the  cry  of  the 
speakers,  and  from  that  date  newspapers  and  books  succeeded  in 
making  local  self-government  an  object  of  worship,  in  some 
quarters  well-nigh  monotheistic.  Government,  of  course,  was 
necessary  ;  but  good  citizens  were  to  have  none  other  government 
but  local  government.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  reaction  set  in. 
Through  the  extension  of  the  franchise  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
and  the  growth  of  Trades  Union  influence  after  the  passing  of  the 
Trades  Union  Act  in  187 1,  Parliament  came  more  directly  under 
popular  control.  State  government  began  to  look  something  like 
government  by  che  people  for  the  people  ;  and  the  people  saw  that 
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it  was  f^ood.  TTiis  reinstatement  of  centralisation  in  public  favour 
on  a  new  basis  has  been  effected  without  any  depreciation  of 
decentralisation.  The  tidal  wave  of  popularity  in  the  past  has 
carried  municipal  corporations  into  a  position  of  influence  and  self- 
imporlance  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  move  ofT  from.  Their  hold 
upon  this  position  has  been  constantly  strengthened  by  the  Towns 
Improvement  Clauses  Act  of  1874,  ^^^  all  the  subsequent  special 
municipal  Acts  with  which  it  has  been  incorporated.  The  result  is 
that  the  gfovernmcnt  prevailing^  in  the  country  at  the  present  time 
is  not  one  g-overnment,  but  two  gfovernments — imperial  government 
and  local  government. 

Local  government  is  as  good  and  necessary  as  imperial  govern- 
ment, when  there  is  not  too  much  of  it.  It  can  be  used  ;  and,  like 
the  imperial  government,  it  can  be  abused.  In  the  latter  case  the 
evils  of  "  State  Socialism  "  are  reproduced  on  a  reduced  scale  ;  and 
a  condition  of  things  is  brought  about  by  "  Municipal  Socialism," 
as  it  has  been  called,  just  as  harassing  to  the  individual  and  as 
hurtful  to  the  common  interests  of  the  district.  Since  the  Act  of 
1888  the  scope  of  local  government  has  been  greatly  widened. 
Old  municipalities  and  new  county  councils  find  themselves 
clothed  with  ampler  powers  than  their  predecessors.  On  to  their 
shoulders  the  State  has  shuffled  many  of  its  own  responsibilities. 
At  the  same  time,  local  bodies  have  taken  over  from  the  central 
government  a  corresponding  share  of  its  privileges.  For  many- 
years  previously  these  had  been  abused  by  the  greater  govern- 
ment, and  personal  liberty  and  property  had  suffered.  With  this 
precedent  before  them  it  was  not  likely  that  the  lesser  governments 
would  restrict  themselves  in  the  use  of  their  newly-acquired  rights. 
It  was  more  probable  that  the  force  of  example  would  lead  them 
into  attempting  to  outdo  the  State,  by  means  of  their  local  institu- 
tions and  officials,  in  the  work  of  regulating  and  guiding  the 
individual. 

Not  much  fault  can  be  found  with  the  way  in  which  the  rural 
county  councils  have  entered  upon  their  new  duties.  Their 
composition  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Quarter 
Sessions  they  replaced,  and  their  work  seems  likely  to  be 
conducted  on  similar  lines  of  sobriety  and  common  sense.  It  is 
tipon  the  urban  councils  that  the  current  craze  for  "social  reform  " 
has  taken  greatest  hold.  None  of  them  have  been  more  severely 
bitten  by  the  prevailing  fad  than  the  London  County  Council. 
That  body  has  done  good  work  already  when  confining  itself  within 
the  limits  laid  down  for  the  activities  of  such  bodies.  It  is  by  the 
abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  local  self-government  that  the  Council  is 
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bring'ing'  itself  into  odium  and  ridicule.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  a 
number  of  rijjhteous  men  on  the  Council  who  have  no  wish  to 
exceed  their  duties.  Peradventure  they  are  a  respectable 
minority  ;  but  the  majority  in  this  respect  is  with  the  Proj^ressists 
(sic).  There  is  probably  no  particular  merit  or  demerit  in  the 
London  "  Prog-ressist."  In  every  centre  of  local  g-ovcrnment 
throug-hout  the  country  there  are,  of  course,  men  who  use  their 
position  as  representatives  to  force  their  fads  and  conceits  upon 
their  own  district.  The  London  "  Progressist  "  is  much  the  same 
sort  of  creature  as  the  provincial  "  Prog^ressist."  The  only 
diflFerence  is  that,  by  reason  of  the  capital  being-  the  scene  of 
his  escapades,  the  doing's  of  the  London  County  Councillor  arc 
more  widely  chronicled  than  those  of  his  counterpart  in  the  country. 
For  some  time  after  its  institution,  the  London  County  Council  did 
little  else  but  discuss  and  publish  its  programme  lor  making-  itseli 
popular  wiih  a  free  use  of  the  ratepayers'  money  in  sensational 
reforms.  Then  attempts  were  made  to  put  some  of  these  idea*; 
into  practice  by  legislation.  The  Bills  broug-ht  into  Parliament  by 
the  Council  from  that  time  to  the  present  show  what  sort  of  ideas 
these  are.  One  Dill  proposed  to  break  throug-h  the  principle  of 
equal  rating  ;  another  Bill  proposed  to  deprive  householders  of 
their  immunity  from  the  visits  oi  officials  unless  carrying  a 
magistrate's  warrant  ;  a  third  Bill  proposed  to  transfer  by  com- 
pulsion the  property  of  one  set  of  men  to  another  set,  without  any 
benefit  to  the  general  public  ;  and  another  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  the  confiscation  of  proprietary  rights  without  compensation. 
In  every  one  of  these  attempts  the  Council  was  badly  beaten. 

All  the  same,  it  will  probably  profit  little  by  its  experience  in 
Parliament.  Most  of  its  members  seem  to  have  an  ambition  for 
exploits  beyond  the  management  of  streets  and  sewers.  In  this 
bont  they  are  stimulated  by  the  fussiness  of  popular  opinion,  and 
encouraged  by  those  who  have  taken  their  early  education  in  hand. 
A  late  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  said  in  public  : 
"  Politics  of  the  present,  and,  still  more,  politics  of  the  future,  arc 
the  politics  of  the  poor.  Parliament,  if  it  is  to  deal  with  social 
cjuestions — and  it  must  deal  with  social  questions — will  have  to 
deal  with  them,  not  by  centralisation,  but  by  decentralisation. 
But  that  general  progress  of  decentralisation,  already  so  much  in 
vogue,  will  add  largely  to  the  powers  of  municipalities."  It  is 
plain  from  this  and  other  signs  that  in  the  future  much  of  the  work 
in  defending  private  rights  against  majorities  will  have  to  bo 
transferred  to  the  field  occupied  by  local  government. 

A  good  knowledge  oi  the  misdeeds  and  antics  of  the  London 
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County  Council  may  be  got  by  looking-  through  the  daily  papers. 
A  little  more  trouble  is  needed  in  order  to  learn  all  about  the 
goings-on  of  municipal  corporations.  Every  session  an  increasing 
number  of  Bills  are  brought  into  Parliament  through  the  Private 
Bill  Office  by  the  governing  bodies  of  various  towns  and  districts. 
These  measures  are  in  all  seriousness  termed  by  their  promoters 
"  Improvement "  Bills ;  and  the  student,  after  wading  through 
them,  will  carry  away  with  him  a  very  fair  notion  of  what  are  the 
aspirations  of  municipal  government. 

Our  wonder  and  admiration  would  be  great  if  we  were  told 
that  there  was  a  company  or  association  which  undertakes  the 
maintenance  and  management  of  waterworks,  telegraphs,  sewage 
farms,  art  galleries,  quarries,  cemeteries,  policemen,  docks,  steam- 
boats, trams,  libraries,  race-courses,  gasworks,  gravel  pits, 
telephones,  Turkish  baths,  fire-engines,  museums,  promenade 
piers,  swimming-baths,  lavatories,  recreation-grounds,  markets, 
drinking-fountains,  hospitals,  and  washhouses ;  which  manufactures 
gas-pipes,  electricity,  and  water-taps,  and  conducts  the  business 
of  fire  insurance,  friendly  societies,  and  advertising  contractors  ; 
which  supplies  nurses  for  the  sick,  bands  of  music  and  shows  for 
the  healthy,  gas-stoves  for  the  indigent,  and  books  for  the  studious ; 
which  prescribes  the  size  of  vehicles,  the  width  of  their  wheels, 
and  the  speed  at  which  they  may  go,  for  the  muzzling  of  dogs,  the 
lighting  of  streets,  the  mixing  of  mortar,  the  hours  of  bathing,  the 
cleansing  and  mending  of  roads,  the  size  of  windows  and  the  height 
of  rooms,  the  weighing  of  coal,  the  thickness  of  walls  and  the 
strength  of  joists,  the  carriage  of  dead  donkeys,  the  height  of 
houses,  the  quality  of  their  material  and  workmanship,  and  the 
building  of  ovens  ;  which  examines  into  the  fitness  of  plumbers, 
newspaper-sellers,  hawkers,  cattle-drovers,  bathing-women, 
butchers,  and  dealers  in  old  clothes  ;  draws  up  routes  and  time- 
tables for  omnibuses,  fixes  the  fares  of  cabs,  and  supervises  the 
navigation  of  steam  launches  and  pleasure-boats,  and  the  move- 
ments of  travelling  menageries  and  itinerant  musicians  ;  which 
decides  what  diseases  are  infectious,  how  strong  halters  ought  to 
be,  and  when  and  where  carters  should  put  on  their  drags.  That 
a  single  body  of  men  could  be  found  to  perform  all  these  functions 
would  be  wonderful  enough,  even  if  they  had  received  special  training 
for  the  work,  and  if  they  devoted  their  whole  time  and  energies  to 
it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  But  when  we  learn  that  this  mountain 
of  duties  is  undertaken  as  a  pleasure  or  as  a  hobby  in  the  intervals  of 
their  daily  work  by  men  who  come  to  the  task  as  amateurs,  mostly 
in  middle  life,    our    astonishment   increases.      At  the  same  time, 
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misgiving's  occur  to  onlookers  as  to  the  prudence  of  untrained  men 
attempting-  so  much,  and  some  fears  for  the  muddle  which  such 
heroic  meddling  may  possibly  produce. 

Well,  these  untrained  men  are  the  worthy  aldermen  and 
councillors  to^be  seen  any  day  in  any  town  possessing  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  From  their  appearance  no  one  would  judge  them 
to  be  anything  more  than  shrewd  men,  capable  of  managing  well 
their  private  affairs.  The  foregoing  summary  is  a  general  index 
of  the  subjects  grappled  with  in  their  Improvement  Bills.  It 
is  only  by  a  course  of  reading  through  them  that  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  hidden  excellences  of  their  promoters  is  at  length 
obtained. 

These  two  socialisms — State  socialism  and  Municipal  socialism 
— will  in  the  end,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  die  down  before  the  common 
sense  of  the  English  people.  As  yet  they  are  young  ;  but  there 
are  signs  present  that  a  rank  and  luxuriant  growth  is  in  all  proba- 
bility in  store  for  them  before  they  are  cast  aside  upon  the  heap  of 
political  expedients  tried  and  found  wanting.  Experience  from 
the  past  would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  one  of  them  will 
survive  the  other.  Lesser  lights  pale  before  the  greater.  In  the 
rise  and  growth  of  communities  sovereign  princes  and  kinglets 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  voracity  of  kings  and  emperors.  This 
was  so  in  England  with  the  seven  kings  before  the  invasions  of 
the  Northmen  in  S27  ;  it  was  so  afterwards  in  the  relations  between 
the  united  Kingdom  of  England  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  the  Principality  of  Wales  ;  it  was  so  in  France 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Capetine  line  of  kings  in  987  onwards  ; 
and  the  same  has  happened  in  Germany  since  the  Austro-Prussian 
Seven  Weeks'  War  in  1866.  The  highest  civilisations  have  every- 
w^here,  in  all  ages,  shown  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
to-day  going  on  among  the  lowest  races  in  both  hemispheres. 
What  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  monarchical  government  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  socialistic  government.  Municipal 
socialism  is  State  socialism  writ  small.  They  have  the  same 
objects,  and  use  similar  means  to  attain  them.  Both  sorts  of 
government  are  on  the  increase.  Oi  the  two  powers,  perhaps 
that  of  the  municipalities  is  making  the  greater  strides.  Just  now 
the  "municipalisation  of  the  instruments  of  production"  and  of 
everything  else  is  more  in  favour  than  "nationalisation."  At 
present  the  State  is  secure  in  its  supremacy.  But  a  day  may  come 
when  municipal  government  will  have  grown  to  be  a  formidable  rival 
of  its  own  government.  The  fate  that  befalls  little  kings  will  then 
overtake   mayors,  aldermen,  and  common   councillors.     Municipal 
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jifovernment,  having  exceeded  its  bounds  and  grown  bloated, 
will  be  devoured  by  imperial  government.  Municipal  rule,  bj 
reason  of  its  own  excesses,  will  disappear  in  a  State  socialistic  rule 
more  centralised  and  despotic  than  that  of  any  monarchy  that  has 
ever  yet  existed  ;  and  the  place  of  local  self-government  will  know 
it  no  more. 


THE  NEED  FOR  COMPETITION. 


The  strong^  and  healthy  soul  never  stops  to  whimper  over  competi- 
tion. He  leaves  this  to  the  sickly  worshippers  of  Utopian  stag"nation. 
He  competes  without  either  hate  or  love,  and  respects  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  soul  the  determination  of  an  opponent  who  fig"hts  and 
never  gfives  in,  who  breaks  but  never  bends.  He  has  no  reijard 
for  a  slavish  uniformity  which  has  been  bouijht  at  the  expense  of 
rational  self-expression,  and  by  a  base  sacrifice  of  the  Highest, 
which  is  the  reason  that  legislates  within  each  man.  As  he  is  true 
to  himself,  so  he  expects  all  other  men  to  be  true  to  themselves. 
If  we  cannot  ag"ree,  then  let  us  fight  it  out.  Differences  and  con- 
tentions are  nothing"  when  the  desire  for  truth  is  behind  them. 
They  are  but  husk  and  shell ;  but  the  love  of  truth  is  heart  and 
core.  The  world  needs  every  variety  of  rational  individuality;  not 
one  genuine  difference  can  be  spared.  For  real  civil  life  all  forms 
and  types  of  useful  character  are  necessary.  And  this  can  be 
secured  only  by  leaving-  each  particular  lite  as  free  from  inter- 
ference as  possible. 

A  world  of  human  samenesses,  regularly  turned  out  of  the 
socialist's  so-called  equal-opportunity  mill,  would  not  be  worth 
looking-  at.  The  civil  environment  should  be  as  varied  as  the 
possibilities  of  individual  differences.  This  alone  is  real  equality, 
because  it  is  variety  to  match  variety.  And  this  kind  of  equality 
liberty  alone  can  give.  The  socialist's  "  equality  of  opportunity  " 
is  simply  equality  for  the  units  of  one  selected  type  at  the  expense 
of  the  units  of  an  infinite  number  of  non-selected  types.  Under 
his  cramping  system  all  except  the  few  who  happened  to  be  able  to 
stand  the  cruel  grind  of  his  mill  would  suffer  either  total  destruc- 
tion or  lifelong-  mental  and  physical  stultification.  Take,  for 
example,  his  much-admired  system  of  State  education.  What  is 
it,  even  at  best  ?  Siinply  one  cast-iron  system  to  suit  infinitely 
varied  tastes  and  aptitudes.  Where  it  happens  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  one  person  making  the  best  of  himself,  it  does  so  by 
placing  hindrances  in  the  paths  of  hundreds,  if  not,  indeed,  of 
thousands.     Of  what  real  profit,  then,  of  what  lasting  advantage 
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to  the  future  of  the  human  race,  is  all  the  compulsion,  either  of 
parents  who,  by  nature,  are  fitted  better  than  any  officials  to  know 
what  is  best  for  their  own  children,  or  of  children  who,  by  nature, 
are  unfitted  to  derive  any  good  from  persons  who  are  placed  in  a 
false  and  unnatural  relation  towards  them  ? 

The  socialist  is  a  blind,  ig-norant  nurse,  trying-  with  his  limited 
opportunities  to  beat  the  unlimited  opportunities  of  nature.  He 
for"-ets  that  every  opportunity  should  be  left  open  for  nature  to 
experiment  in  (so  to  speak)  and  measure  out  individual  strength  by 
means  of,  and  that,  if  this  is  not  allowed,  little  individual  strength 
v/ill  exist;  and  if  there  is  little  individual  strength  there  will  be  but 
a  very  weak  kind  of  civil  life.  For  the  life  of  the  whole  is  but  the 
sum  of  the  lives  of  the  parts.  A  chain  is  only  an  association  of 
separate  links  ;  therefore,  if  the  links  are  weak,  or  if  only  a  few  of 
them  are  strong,  what  becomes  of  the  strength  of  the  chain  ?  The 
same  question  may  be  asked  about  the  chain  of  civil  life,  which 
spans  the  centuries  and  /eaches  from  civilisation  to  civilisation. 
If  the  strongest  links  had  not  beea  constantly  surviving,  if  the 
W'eakest  had  not  been  constantly  going  to  the  wall,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  chain  ?  It  would  have  broken  long  ago.  This 
is  a  hard  and  seemingly  bitter  saying,  but  it  is  true,  and  against 
truth  even  love  itself  fights  a  losing  battle.  Those  who  wail 
over  the  struggle  for  existence  let  their  emotions  obscure  their 
judgment.  They  look  only  at  the  weakness,  and  forget  the 
strength  ;  they  take  account  only  of  the  present,  and  forget  the 
future.  Their  love  blinds  them  to  the  reason  which  is  better  than 
love.  This  is  why  they  stand  bewailing  the  life  that  goes  out  in  a 
day,  while  failing  to  rejoice  in  that  which  began  with  humanity  and 
must  go  on  to  the  very  end  of  time. 


THE  LAND  NATIONALISATION  FOLLY. 


No  conclusion  is  more  illog^ical  than  that  drawn  by  land  national- 
isers  from  their  own  major  premise.  According^  to  them,  the  land 
belongs  by  natural  right  to  "the  people  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  every- 
body in  general  and  nobody  in  particular  ;  for,  if  they  mean  some 
particular  section  of  the  people,  then  they  are  merely  setting  up  a 
new  form  of  limited  ownership,  to  which  all  their  own  objections 
necessarily  apply  with  full  and  equal  force.  When  they  say  the  land 
belongs  to  "the  people,"  they  either  mean  the  people,  or  are  simply 
guilty  of  abusing  language.  But  the  people  include  everybody ;  con- 
sequently, if  the  land  belongs  to  the  people,  it  must  belong  to  every- 
body. Whence,  then.  Is  derived  the  land  nationalisers'  proposition 
that  a  particular  political  majority,  or  a  particular  set  of  politicians 
elected  by  such  a  majority,  are  justly  warranted  in  disposing  of 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  land  without  first  getting  every- 
body's consent?  It  is  beside  the  point  to  talk  about  the  consent 
of  the  majority,  because  the  majority  are  not  the  people  ;  they  are 
only  a  particular  and  temporary  class,  and  against  all  forms  of 
class  ownership  the  nationalisers  level  their  arguments.  The 
majority  are  not  everybody. 

Vet,  ^io  the  nationalisers  even  believe  in  majority  ownership, 
unwarrantable  and  nonsensical  as  their  own  major  premise  proves 
it  to  be?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  This  may  be  seen  in  a  moment. 
They  propose  that  the  land  of  England  shall  be  nationalised  by  the 
English  people.  But  are  the  English  in  a  majority  ?  What  about 
French,  Germans,  Russians,  etc.  ? 

If  land  belongs  to  everybody,  it  follows  that  so-called  English 
land  must  belong  to  every  human  being  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
What  excuse,  then,  have  English  politicians  for  disposing  of  it 
without  getting  the  complete  consent  of  the  whole  collective 
owner?  When  the  Romans  under  the  empire  did  anything  arbi- 
trary, they  showed  a  warrant  signed  by  Caisar.  This  sort  of 
business  was  often  unjust,  but  at  least  it  was  consistent.  Let 
modern  land  nationalisers  show  a  similar  warrant  signed  by  their 
Caisar — namely,  everybody — and   then   they  will    be  acting  with 
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equal  consistency.  Whenever  they  set  themselves  seriously  to 
obtain  this  last  most  curious  document,  they  will  discover  the 
difTorcncc  between  the  possibility  of  Imperialism  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  Democracy.  "The  people,"  indeed!  Why,  a  large 
section  of  them  are  too  young  to  be  able  to  sign  any  document. 
Ca;sar  can  act  as  one  man,  because  he  is  one  man  ;  but  the  people 
are  only  a  mass  of  quarrelling  and  contending  units.  Cajsar  may 
be  a  tyrant  (and  so  may  the  political  majority)  ;  but  the  private 
ownership  of  everything  by  one  man  is  at  least  intelligible,  whereas 
the  ownership  of  everything  by  everybody  is  neither  intelligible  nor 
workable. 

The  politicians  have  no  abstract  justification  for  confiscating 
the  land,  and  all  their  stupid  dulness  will  never  manufacture  one 
for  them.  They  may,  however,  urge  that,  if  they  have  the  might 
to  take  it,  they  have  the  right  to  take  it.  Might  is  right.  Good. 
Then,  if  those  who  possess  the  land  at  present  hav'e  the  might  to 
keep  it,  they  also  have  the  right  to  keep  it.  Might,  you  see,  is 
right  ;  and  the  argument  which  rests  on  such  a  proposition  as  this 
is  a  two-edged  sword.  If  the  political  majority,  or,  rather,  the 
flattering  demagogues  o'i  that  majority-,  have  the  might  to  take  the 
land  from  its  present  owners,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  they  will  take 
it ;  and  if  some  foreign  Cassar  has  the  might  to  take  it  from  them, 
we  may  be  equally  certain  that  he  will  never  wait  to  get  the 
consent  of  everybod}-.  When  he  sees  the  demagogues  walking 
about  on  everybody's  land  without  the  collective  owners'  consent, 
he  will  know  what  sort  of  unthinking,  illogical  fools  he  has  got 
to  deal  with. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  STATE  SOCIALISM  IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


Ir*  nearly  every  instance  in  the  Old  World,  socialism  has  been 
preached  long-  before  it  has  been  practised.  It  has  g^enerally 
appeared  as  a  theory  and  been  loudly  advocated  as  a  nostrum  for 
the  world's  complaint — a  universal  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that 
society's  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  has  been  a  favourite  theme  of  ancient 
philosophy,  a  dream  of  ardent  visionaries.  Thence  it  has  passed 
into  the  fervid  brains  of  political  agitators,  and  in  some  instances 
has  inoculated  the  restless  mass  of  suffering-  humanity.  The 
practical  outcome,  in  all  instances,  has  been  a  miserable  failure. 
The  results  have  never  answered  expectations,  and  any  radical 
changes  brought  about  by  its  means  have  proved  to  be  short-lived 
and  profitless. 

At  the  Antipodes,  however,  where  so  many  things  appear  topsy- 
turvy, we  find  a  complete  reversal  of  this  order  of  procedure. 
There  we  have  a  practice  of  State  socialism  w^hich  has  grown  up 
from  small  beginnings,  unavowed  and  unrecognised,  and  which 
only  of  quite  recent  date  has  strug-g-led  into  a  name.  The 
politicians  who  broug-ht  it  about  stoutly  repudiated  any  such 
intention  ;  the  very  popular  party  that  now  professes  it  as  a  gospel 
for  many  years  disowned  the  connection.  The  name  of  socialist 
was  everywhere  treated  as  one  of  reproach.  And  now  that  the 
system  has  become  to  a  large  extent  established  by  usage,  and 
that  its  evil  effects  are  pronounced,  the  revelation  has  burst  upon 
the  community  at  large  as  a  surprise,  and  has  created  something 
like  a  g-eneral  scare.  In  Great  Britain  an  opinion  prevails,  and  has 
often  been  expressed,  that  these  young-  and  presumptuous  com- 
munities have  been  trying  experiments,  and  Australia  has  acquired 
a  rather  bad  name  in  consequence  ;  but  such  a  view  is  a  mistaken 
one.  In  most  cases  no  such  boast  has  been  made,  and  no  such 
purpose  has  ever  existed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  policy 
advocated  for  the  past  forty  years  has  been  one  of  expediency  ; 
"  principle  "  was  not  in  it. 
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The  main  object  in  view  has  been  to  please  the  people,  and  to 
meet  public  demands.  The  motto  was  "Advance,  Australia!" 
The  password  of  the  Government  was  "Go-ahead."  The  un- 
accepted theory  of  the  State  was  one  thinij;  the  practice  of  the 
administration,  under  popular  pressure,  was  another.  The  latter 
g-enerally  prevailed,  and  often  led  to  pandering  to  ignorance  and 
greed.  Thus,  in  past  years,  State  action  was  preferred  to  private 
enterprise,  not  because  "  the  Government  stroke  "  was  considered 
superior  to  self-help,  but  because  it  saved  the  colonist  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  helping  himself. 

The  political  history  of  Australia  is  instructive,  in  showing  how 
such  a  state  of  things  was  brought  about.  It  explains  how  an 
insidious  force,  working  unperceived,  may  gradually  undermine 
sound  principles  of  government,  and  produce  results  that  were 
neither  foreseen  nor  desired.  A  cursory  review  of  the  progress  of 
this  movement  will  present  it  under  three  principal  phases — three 
epochs  in  its  development — which,  although  not  everywhere  clearly 
defined,  and  frequently  overlapping  one  another,  yet  have  features 
in  common  for  all  the  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
New  Zealand  stands  somewhat  apart,  especially  of  late  years  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  march  of  socialistic  legislation  has  been  on  uniform 
lines,  and  may  therefore  be  treated  for  all  these  Colonies  as  a 
whole. 

The  first  epoch  was  everywhere  one  of  official  government, 
under  leading-strings  from  Downing  Street.  All  the  Colonies  were 
originally  Crown  settlements,  and  were  ruled  in  a  very  autocratic 
manner.  The  Governor,  for  the  time  being,  was  not  only  the 
representative  of  the  Crown,  but  the  master  of  the  situation, 
although  assisted  by  a  council  of  officials,  and  sometimes  by 
representative  nominees.  If  his  powers  were  nearly  despotic, 
his  intentions  were  usually  excellent,  even  where  his  eiforts  were 
misdirected.  As  Governor,  much  more  was  expected  of  him  by  the 
colonists  than,  under  any  circumstances,  he  could  possibly  achieve. 
They  accustomed  themselves  to  look  to  him  for  direction,  advice, 
and  aid  in  most  things.  The  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands,  which 
has  been  everywhere  a  persistent  source  of  colossal  blunders  and  of 
the  most  intricate  and  contradictory  legislation,  was  started  under 
the  Imperial  regime,  and  by  this  time  has  succeeded  in  alienating 
from  the  State  nearly  all  the  national  estate  worth  having.  A 
system  of  public  works  was  also  initiated  under  paternal  govern- 
ment, on  the  plea  that  the  colonists  were  unable  to  carry  them  out 
unaided  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  evil  that  has  befallen 
these  young  communities,  and  is  one  ot  the  main  causes  of  the 
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present  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early  settlers  were  quite 
able  to  help  themselves  when  compelled  to  do  so,  but  they  soon 
realised  the  advantage  of  having  this  burden  removed  from  their 
own  shoulders  and  thrown  on  to  the  broad  back  of  the  Government. 
In  America  no  such  assistance  was  granted  to  the  hardy  pioneers 
of  a  new  country,  with  the  result  that  the  energy  and  self-reliance 
of  the  people  were  called  forth  and  the  most  glorious  results  of 
private  enterprise  effected.  But  in  Australia  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  "  spoon-feeding  "  system  was  largely  adopted,  and 
the  original  stock  of  personal  energy  gradually  dwindled  away 
under  the  pernicious  influence  of  State  aid.  In  the  early  days 
a  good  deal  was  done  in  three  of  the  Colonies,  under  the  convict 
system,  by  the  means  of  public  works  ;  but  as  the  administration 
was  always  sore  beset  for  funds,  and  the  borrowing  system  had  not 
yet  sprung  into  existence,  public  expenditure  was  much  curtailed, 
and  the  aid  that  the  State  was  able  to  afford  was  comparatively 
small.  The  colonists  were  ever  crying  out  for  more.  In  addition 
to  roads  and  bridges,  to  harbours  and  docks,  and  other  improve- 
ments, they  demanded  the  fostering  of  industries,  the  encourage- 
ment of  settlement,  the  opening  out  of  the  country',  the  development 
of  commerce,  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute,  and  generally  a 
helping  hand  all  round.  And  although  the  Government  of  the 
Crown  did  not  attempt  much  in  all  these  directions,  and  had  to 
keep  a  tight  hand  on  public  expenditure,  yet  the  principle  seems  to 
have  been  partially  admitted,  and  a  start  was  given  to  a  system 
which  was  afterwards  to  reach  enormous  proportions  and  to  bring 
about  far-reaching  results. 

The  establishment  of  so-called  responsible  government  in  the 
Australian  Colonies,  which  forms  our  second  epoch  of  historical 
development,  did  not  produce,  at  first,  any  important  change  in  the 
system  of  administration,  but  it  greatly  enlarged  its  sphere  of 
action,  and  magnified  its  defects.  Originally  the  Government  had 
been  the  master,  and  had  dispensed  aid  as  it  thought  fit  ;  now  it 
became  the  servant  of  "  the  people,"  and  its  principal  duty  was  to 
grant  supplies  and  to  minister  to  public  wants.  These  demands 
soon  became  innumerable  and  overwhelming.  The  appetite  of  the 
public  for  public  expenditure  may  truly  be  described  as  insatiable. 

As  the  People  (spelt  with  a  capital  "  P")  was  deemed  supreme, 
and  its  will  absolute,  when  any  popular  request  was  supported  by 
a  majority,  either  real  or  apparent,  it  was  heralded  forth  as  a 
peremptory  order,  a  "mandate,"  before  which  all  parties  were 
ready  to  bow,  if  not  to  grovel.  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
became   merely  the    temporary  heads   of  the   public   service,  and 
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they  usually  sought  to  gfain  popular  favour  by  the  most  popular 
means.  Members  of  Parliament,  in  most  cases,  degfcncratcd  into 
ileleg-atcs  from  various  sections  of  the  communily — political  agents, 
who  were  kept  conslantly  on  the  go,  and  whose  principal  business 
was  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  the  public  purse  for  the  benefit  of 
their  constituents  as  possible.  Politics  became  in  the  main  "a 
game  of  grab,"  and  sank  very  low  indeed  in  public  estimation  ; 
while  the  conflict  of  parties,  on  supposed  questions  of  principle, 
resolved  itself  generally  into  a  mere  struggle  over  material 
interests.  At  an  election  the  candidate  who  could  proudly  point  to 
railways  and  bridges,  and  various  grants  of  public  money,  in  his 
district  as  the  account  of  his  stewardship,  was  almost  certain  to 
carry  the  day  against  the  most  virtuous  or  prominent  statesman  in 
the  field.  It  was  men  before  measures,  unless  the  measures 
happened  to  promise  some  solid  advantages  to  the  free  and 
independent  voter. 

In  those  early  days  of  "  responsible  "  government  some  field  was 
still  left  open  to  private  enterprise.  The  idea  of  personal  effort 
was  encouraged,  public  companies  flourished,  and  much  energy 
was  exhibited,  especially  in  the  mining  industry.  Manufactures 
were  also  started  in  some  parts  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  private 
capital  flowed  into  the  country  and  found  ready  investment.  The 
squatters  expended  large  sums  on  improvements  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  ;  many  tramways  and  some  private  railways  were 
carried  out  ;  while  in  Victoria  much  useful  work  was  accomplished 
by  trusts  and  local  bodies.  But  it  is  evident  that  private  enterprise, 
in  works  of  public  utility,  was  bound  to  languish,  and  eventually  to 
fail,  under  a  system  of  increasing  State  control. 

Individual  eflbrt  could  not  long  compete  against  public  action. 
The  Government  was  possessed  of  unlimited  credit,  and  could  raise 
immense  loans  on  much  easier  terms  than  private  bodies.  More- 
over, the  capitalist  naturally  looked  to  a  fair  return  on  his  outlay, 
whereas  the  Government  was  generally  found  willing,  under 
popular  pressure,  to  engage  in  lavish  expenditure  on  works  which 
could  only  be  considered  indirectly  reproductive,  if  at  all  so. 
Railways  were  frequently  made  to  open  up  the  country,  to  develop 
industries,  or  to  meet  what  was  conveniently  called  "a  national 
want."  The  consequences  of  this  policy  have  been  in  many 
instances  financially  disastrous,  and  would  have  involved  ruin 
to  any  private  company.  But  the  public  at  large  has  remained 
indifferent  to  these  serious  losses.  The  deficiency,  when  spread 
over  the  whole  community  and  covered  by  taxation,  was  readily 
overlooked.       The    main    thing    was    to    forge    ahead,    to    spend 
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millions,  and  to  find  constant  work  for  the  unemployed,  at  the 
highest  rate  of  wages.  And  as  long  as  loan  money  was  readily 
forthcoming  this  policy  remained  in  vogue,  and  was  greeted  as  the 
salvation  of  the  country.  Still,  as  the  expense  of  government  kept 
growing  every  year,  and  the  extent  of  the  national  indebtedness 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  an  alarming  fig-ure,  the  necessity 
for  heavy  taxation  arose,  and  soon  the  burden  became  heavy  to 
bear.  At  the  present  moment  the  charge  on  the  taxpayer  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  what  it  should  be,  considering  the  favourable 
conditions  under  which  these  settlements  were  established  ;  the 
immense  public  estate  as  a  national  asset,  the  extraordinary 
mineral  wealth,  the  boundless  pastoral  extent,  and  the  rich  ag-ri- 
cultural  resources,  so  readily  available  ;  also  the  absence  of  those 
heavy  burdens,  such  as  a  national  debt,  old-standing  liabilities,  and 
the  cost  of  military  and  naval  establishments,  which  most  other 
countries  are  saddled  with.  Yet,  notwithstanding-  these  excep- 
tional circumstances,  the  Australian  Commonwealth  is  oppressed 
with  a  huge  public  debt,  and  is  taxed  beyond  all  reason.  The 
cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  outrag^eous  expense  of  government  and 
the  outcome  of  State  socialism. 

For  it  is  ntit  in  the  carrying-  out  of  public  works  alone  that  this 
preposterous  public  outlay  has  been  incurred.  The  State,  under 
existing  conditions,  has  become  a  sort  of  "universal  provider." 
Innumerable  institutions  are  maintained,  or  largely  supported,  out 
of  public  funds.  The  civil  service  constitutes  a  huge  standing 
army,  and  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  is  a  crushing-  load  on  the 
people.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  New  South  Wales  every  tenth  able- 
bodied  adult  is  a  Government  servant  of  some  sort.  The  national 
education  establishment  is  a  real  incubus  on  the  community,  and  is 
unfair  to  many  sections  of  it,  which,  from  religious  or  other 
motives,  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  State  schools.  In  every 
branch  of  industry  or  commerce  the  Government  has  something  to 
meddle  with,  and  much  to  spend.  There  are  departments  of  every 
class  and  every  kind,  doing  work  that  is  entirely  out  of  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  State  control,  and  wiiich  would  be  much  better 
performed  by  private  agency  ;  all  costing-  a  niint  oi  money,  and 
swarming  with  olTicials. 

The  hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  refuges  for  the  destitute, 
asylums  of  every  sort,  are  mainly  supported  by  the  State.  The 
instruction,  the  comfort,  and  even  the  recreation  of  the  people  are 
special  matters  of  Government  solicitude,  and  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
Every  School  of  Arts  or  Mechanics'  Institute  throughout  the 
country  can  claim  a  Government  subsidy,  while  public  g-rants  have 
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been  distributed  in  the  most  lavish  profusion.  The  colonists  have 
been  brou<jht  up  to  look  to  the  State  even  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  every  unemployed  loafer  in  the  country  holds  that 
he  can  demand  work  and  wages  from  the  Government  as  a  right. 
The  people,  as  a  rule,  cry  out  aloud  for  whatever  they  happen  to 
want,  and,  when  that  cry  remains  unheeded  by  the  authorities,  they 
hold  indignation  meetings,  form  themselves  into  deputations,  set 
their  members  humming  around,  and  often  succeed  by  bringing 
political  pressure  to  bear  in  obtaining  what  they  clamour  for.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  system  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous  to 
any  community.  We  hear  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  "political 
railways  "  that  do  not  pay  working  expenses,  while  several  of  them 
have  been  shut  up,  and  the  grass  is  growing  between  the  rails. 
Every  year  generally  brings  forth  some  new  charge  on  the  people, 
such  as  the  old-age  pensions,  which  were  really  not  wanted,  and 
which  have  proved  to  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the  revenue.  But  the 
worst  effect  of  the  whole  system  has  been  the  Injurious  influence 
exercised  on  the  personal  energy  and  independence  of  the  manhood 
of  the  communit}-  at  large.  The  sturdy  qualities  which  afforded 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  its  mainspring  to  action  and  enterprise  have 
been  gradually  undermined.  Self-help  is  becoming  an  "  exploded 
idea.'"^ 

The  third  era  in  the  course  of  Australian  political  life  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  during  the  past  dozen  years,  and  is  mainly  due 
to  the  Labour  Party.  After  the  great  strike  of  1890-91  the  Unions, 
thoroughly  discomfited  in  the  open  fight,  sought  to  regain  strength 
and  dominion  by  political  agency,  and  they  formed  a  powerful 
organisation  in  the  interest  of  the  "Working  Man."  The  move- 
ment grew  rapidly,  and  soon  became  a  leading  factor  in  Colonial 
politics.  Members  of  Parliament  were  returned  in  numbers,  pledged 
absolutely  to  the  bidding  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Management 
on  all  public  measures.  Although  "the  workers,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  were  then,  as  they  are  still,  numerically  weak,  and  the 
party  was  in  a  decided  minority,  yet  their  combination  gave  them 
great  influence.  It  was  able,  on  many  occasions,  to  turn  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  old-standing  political  parties,  to 
effect  its  purpose  by  new  legislation  in  the  various  States,  and 
afterwards,  with  increased  force,  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Labour  Party  thus  became,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  an  important 
element  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  but  a  standing  menace  to  the 
principles  of  representative  government,  and  to  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  country. 

No  such  influence  had  formerly  been  exercised  by  any  section 
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of  the  community.  In  Australia  there  has  never  been  anything  to 
compare  with  the  great  party  divisions  in  Britain  ;  but  the  system 
of  party  government,  on  the  old-estabHshed  lines,  has  always  been 
maintained.  Parties  there  have  been  galore — religious  parties, 
temperance  parties,  fiscal  parties  ;  the  squatters  pitted  against  the 
farmers,  the  mineowners  against  the  miners,  the  importers  against 
the  manufacturers,  and,  ever  and  everywhere.  Free  Trade  against 
Protection.  But  in  all  these  conflicting  elements  the  public  good 
stood  supreme,  and  until  quite  lately  there  was  never  any  avowed 
attempt  at  class  legislation.  There  have  been  in  the  past  some 
extreme  Radicals  at  the  head  of  Colonial  governments.  Democracy 
has  often  been  rampant,  and  many  foolish  and  drastic  laws  have 
been  passed  under  various  popular  delusions  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
old  school  of  politicians  remained  true  to  the  accepted  principles  of 
the  British  constitution.  The  rights  of  property  were  held  sacred, 
no  interference  with  personal  freedom  was  tolerated,  and  socialistic 
theories  were  scouted.  Although  the  action  of  the  State  had  been 
carried  far  beyond  its  proper  and  legitimate  scope,  yet  this  had 
been  done,  not  on  principle,  but  under  some  special  plea  of  expe- 
diency. The  young  community  was  represented  as  struggling 
under  exceptional  difficulties ;  the  population  was  small  and 
sparsely  distributed  ;  budding  industries  needed  fostering  care  ; 
the  country  had  to  be  developed,  and  many  settlers  suffered  from 
extreme  helplessness,  that  called  for  temporary  State  aid.  Such 
were  the  excuses  which  were  generally  put  forward  to  justify  a 
departure  from  the  orthodox  rule.  Even  the  policy  of  Protection, 
which  found  so  much  favour  with  the  working  classes,  was  advo- 
cated mainly  on  such  lines,  and  with  the  object  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  "  our  boys."  It  was  thus  that  Colonial  governments  were 
led  out  of  the  right  path. 

The  advent  of  the  Labour  Party  into  active  politics  has  brought 
about  another,  and  much  more  dangerous,  diversion.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  pretence  with  that  turbulent  faction  to  any 
higher  motive  than  to  serve  its  own  particular  interests.  All 
disguise  has  been  thrown  off.  Socialism  is  openly  proclaimed — 
modified,  no  doubt,  and  shorn  for  the  time  being  of  its  most 
revolutionary  features,  so  as  not  to  create  widespread  alarm,  but 
socialism  in  its  essence,  and  pregnant  with  ominous  future  develop- 
ments. 

Private  enterprise  is  the  special  hcte  noire  of  this  party  ;  capital 
is  its  aversion.  Competition  of  every  kind  is  denounced  as  a  public 
evil  which  calls  for  suppression ;  while  all  workers,  in  their  several 
trades,  should  be  paid  alike.     The   rate  of  wages  and   hours   of 
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labour  to  be  regfulated  by  law ;  disputes  between  capital  and 
labour  to  be  decided  by  a  public  tribunal  ;  public  works,  or  estab- 
lishments contributing-  to  public  wants,  to  be  under  State  control, 
or,  better  still,  to  be  directly  undertaken  by  the  State  ;  mining  and 
other  national  industries  to  become  Government  departments  ; 
inland  communication  and  the  coastal  steam  service  to  be  run  by 
the  Government,  and  a  bid  has  even  been  made  for  the  ocean  mail 
service.  These  are  some  of  the  "planks"  of  the  Labour  "plat- 
form," and  these  ends,  in  some  particulars,  have  already  been 
partially  effected.  They  are  held  to  be  moderate,  but  they  only 
represent  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  There  is  much  more  to 
follow.  The  motto  of  this  socialistic  propaganda  may  be  con- 
densed into  one  word — Compulsion.  Everybody  is  to  be  ruled, 
directed,  employed,  and  paid  by  authority,  and  the  authority  is  to 
emanate  from  the  "Working-  Man." 

The  Labour  Party  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  all  the 
State  Governments,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Victoria,  which 
reg-ained  her  independence  ;  but  in  the  Federal  Government  this 
influence  is  dominant.  It  claims  a  clear  majority  in  the  Senate. 
The  present  Federal  Premier  declared  some  time  ago  that  party 
g-overnment,  on  the  established  principles,  had  been  rendered 
impossible  under  existing  conditions.  He  is  making-  a  halting- 
attempt  to  carry  it  on,  nevertheless  ;  but  he  can  hold  office  only 
during-  the  g-ood  pleasure  of  this  third  party. 

In  all  parts  of  Australia  the  time  is  felt  to  be  a  critical  one,  and 
the  people  are  being  roused  to  action.  There  will  probably  be  a 
great  national  conflict  at  the  next  general  elections,  mainly  on  the 
labour  question — a  conflict  upon  which  the  future  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth  will  g-reatly  depend. 

Meanwhile  a  lot  of  mischief  has  been  eff"ected.  As  loan-money 
has  become  scarce,  the  outlay  of  the  States  has  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced,  and  much  discontent  and  depression  among  the 
v/orking  classes  has  ensued.  The  political  atmosphere  is  every- 
where highly  charged  with  irritation  and  disaffection,  especially  as 
reg-ards  the  Federal  Government.  The  trend  of  legislation,  under 
Labour  instigation,  has  become  aggressive.  The  local  parlia- 
ments are  considered  a  nuisance — nests  of  busybodics,  intent  on 
p<'issing  laws  and  regulations  to  restrict,  to  restrain,  or  to  worry 
private  enterprise  at  every  turn.  Individual  freedom  of  action  has 
in  many  ways  been  threatened.  Capital  has  been  scared  away. 
The  security  of  investment  has  been  seriously  affected,  and  a  general 
.sense  of  unrest  and  distrust  is  prevalent.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
put   down   all   these  troubles   to   bad   government  alone.     Other 
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causes  of  a  physical  character  have  contributed  to  the  prevailing- 
depression  ;  but  the  extravag-ance,  the  misdirected  elTorts,  and  the 
meddling-  policy  of  successive  administrations  are  answerable  for 
much  of  it.  At  present  the  socialistic  tendency  of  State  action  is 
undoubtedly  exercising  a  most  disastrous  effect.  It  appears 
evident  to  all  impartial  observers  that  Colonial  politics  are  follow- 
ing a  wrong  directiofi,  and  that  every  step  forward  plunges  the 
country  deeper  into  a  "Sloug-h  of  Despond." 


APPENDIX  NO.  I. 


SOME  OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN. 

I.— HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Socialism  means  Industrial  Bondage. 

It  is  not  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  employing  class  that 
socialism  is  to  be  resisted,  but  much  more  in  the  interests  of  the 
employed  class.  In  one  way  or  other  production  must  be  regulated ; 
and  the  regulators,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  always  be  a  small 
class  compared  with  the  actual  producer.  Under  voluntary  co- 
operation, as  at  present  carried  on,  the  regulators,  pursuing  their 
personal  interests,  take  as  large  a  share  of  the  produce  as  they  can 
get ;  but,  as  we  are  daily  shown  by  trades-union  successes,  are 
restrained  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  their  ends.  Under  that  com- 
pulsory co-operation  which  socialism  would  necessitate  the  regu- 
lators, pursuing  their  personal  interests  with  no  less  selfishness, 
could  not  be  met  by  the  combined  resistance  of  free  workers  ;  and 
their  power,  unchecked  as  now  by  refusals  to  work  save  on  pre- 
scribed terms,  would  grow,  and  ramify,  and  consolidate  till  it 
became  irresistible.  The  ultimate  result  must  be  a  society  like  that 
of  ancient  Peru,  dreadful  to  contemplate,  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
people,  elaborately  regimented  in  groups  of  lo,  50,  100,  500,  and 
1,000,  ruled  by  officers  of  corresponding  grades,  and  tied  to  their 
districts,  were  superintended  in  their  private  lives  as  well  as  in 
their  industries,  and  toiled  hopelessly  for  the  support  of  the 
governmental  organisation. 


II.-AUBERON  HERBERT. 
Why  the  Socialistic  State  is  Impossible. 

I.  Because  it  would  presume  to  tell  men  and  women  how  they 
shall  employ  their  faculties,  fixing  for  them  the  nature  of  their 
work,  and  how  much  they  shall  receive. 

2.  Because  It  would  forbid  a  man  to  work  in  his  own  fashion, 
and  to  employ  his  faculties  for  his  own  best  advantage  ;  and  as  it 
would  be  the  owner  of  all  means  of  production  and  all  wealth,  it 
would  be  able  to  compel  men  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
State  or  to  starve. 
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3.  Uccause,  if  consistently  and  lojii'ically  carried  out,  it  would 
make  a  State  crime  of  buying-  and  selling  ;  it  would  allow  no  man 
to  work  for  another,  or  to  hire  the  labour  of  another  ;  it  would  do 
away  with  private  property,  or  reduce  it  to  the  narrowest  limits  ; 
and  it  w  ould  fight  against  the  natural  instincts  of  men  by  systems 
of  sp)  ill;.;,  inquisition,  and  sharp  repression. 

4.  liccausc  it  would  consist  of  an  enormous  official  class, 
exceeding-  in  number  and  authority  anything-  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  with  the  workers  supporting  this  most  unnecessary  multi- 
tude of  privilcg-cd  persons. 

5.  Because  it  would  apply  one  universal  system  to  all  persons, 
g-ood,  bad,  and  inditlerent,  and  would  therefore  be  oblig-ed  to 
submit  the  good  cllixcn  to  the  same  restrictions  as  were  found 
necessary  for  the  bad  citizen. 

6.  Because,  owing-  to  the  immense  difficulty  of  feeding,  clothing, 
and  employing-  many  millions  of  persons,  and  of  undertaking  to 
direct  every  part  of  their  lives,  the  huge  complicated  machinery 
required  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  constantly  breaking-  down 
and  causing-  g-reat  suffering-. 

7.  Because,  when  all  responsibility  was  shifted  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  State,  home  and  family  life  would  cease,  and  the 
State,  for  its  own  protection,  would  regulate  marriages  and  the 
birth  of  children. 

8.  Because  it  could  only  be  established  by  bitter  fighting- ;  and, 
if  established,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  some  form — such  as 
dynamite — of  the  same  force,  which  it  had  taught  men  that  they 
mig-ht  rightly  employ  against  each  other  for  securing  their  objects. 

9.  Because  it  is  founded  on  an  utterly  servile  and  corrupt  idea, 
which  can  bring-  neither  happiness  nor  prosperity.  It  teaches  men 
to  give  up  liberty  and  self-guidance  ;  to  make  themselves  slaves 
of  each  other — under  the  name  of  the  State  ;  to  consecrate  the 
principle  of  universal  compulsion,  down  to  the  smallest  details  of 
life,  in  order  that  they  may  at  once  g-et  a  larg-er  share  of  the  wealth 
and  comforts  which  have  been  created  under  the  system  of  freedom 
and  private  enterprise — wealth  and  comforts  which  are  already 
beginning-  to  pass  by  natural  laws  to  those  classes  that  hitherto 
liave  possessed  the  least,  and  wliich  will  pass  far  more  quickly  as 
we  better  understand  the  value  of  liberty,  and  g-et  rid  of  officialism 
and  meddlesome  politicians. 


III.— J.   FITZJAMES  STEPHEN. 

The  Impossibility  of  Equality. 

Legislate  how  you  will ;  establish  universal  suffrage,  if  you  think 
proper,  as  a  law  which  can  never  be  broken.  You  are  still  as  far 
as  ever  from  political  equality.  Political  power  has  changed  its 
shape,  but  not  its  nature.  The  result  of  cutting-  it  up  into  little 
bits  is  simply  that  the  man  who  can  sweep  the  greatest  number  of 
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them  into  a  heap  will  orovcrn  the  rest.  The  strongest  man  in  some 
form  or  other  will  always  rule  the  rest.  If  the  Government  is  a 
military  one,  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  great  soldier  will 
make  him  a  ruler.  If  the  Government  is  a  monarchy,  the  qualities 
which  kings  value  in  counsellors,  in  generals,  in  administrators, 
will  give  power.  In  a  pure  democracy  the  ruling  men  will  be  the 
wire-pullers  and  their  friends  ;  but  they  will  no  more  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  voters  than  soldiers  or  Ministers  of  State  are  on 
an  equality  with  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy.  Changes  in  the  form 
ol  government    alter  the   conditions   of  superiority  more   than   its 

nature In  all  ages  and  under  ail  circumstances  the  rank  and 

file  are  directed  by  leaders  of  one  kind   or  another  who  get  the 

command  of  their  collective  force In  short,  the  sub-division  of 

political  power  has  no  more  to  do  with  equality  than  with  liberty. 


IV.— W.  E.  H.  LECKY. 

Degeneration  under  Socialism. 

The  socialist  remedies  would  only  bring  evils  far  greater  than  any 
they  could  possibly  prevent.  The  desire  of  each  man  to  improve 
his  circumstances,  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  superior  talent,  or 
energy,  or  thrift,  is  the  very  mainspring  of  the  production  of  the 
world.  Take  these  motives  away  ;  persuade  men  that  by  superior 
work  they  will  obtain  no  superior  reward  ;  cut  off  all  the  hopes 
that  stimulate  among  ordinary  men  ambition,  enterprise,  invention, 
and  self-sacrifice;  and  the  whole  level  of  production  will  rapidly  and 

inevitably  sink The  essential  differences  of  men  in  aptitudes, 

capacities,  and  character  arc  things  that  can  never  be  changed, 
and  all  schemes  and  policies  that  ignore  them  are  doomed  to 
ultimate  failure. 


v.— HIPPOLYTE   ADOLPHE   TAINE. 

Socialism  is  not  Progress,  but  Rutkogression. 

The  logical  creation  of  a  curtailed  type  of  humanity  ;  the  effort  to 
adapt  the  living  man  to  this  type  ;  the  interference  c<'i.  the  public 
authority  in  every  branch  of  public  endeavour  ;  restrictions  put 
upon  labour,  exchanges  and  properly  ;  upon  the  family  and 
education  ;  upon  worsiiip,  habits,  customs,  and  sentiments  ;  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  community  ;  the  omnipolonce  of 
the  State  :  such  is  tiie  Jacobin  theory.  None  could  be  more 
retrograde  ;  for  its  object  is  to  bring  the  motlern  man  back  to 
social  forms  which,  for  eighteen  centuries,  he  had  already  passed 
through  and  left  behind  him. 

The  State  should  be  Merely  a  Watch-dog. 
The  State  uses  the  money  it  extorts  from  me  to  impose  upon  mo 
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unjust  constraint.  Such  is  the  case  when  it  prescribes  for  me  its 
Ihcoloj^y  or  its  philosophy,  when  it  forbids  or  insists  upon  a  cult, 
when  it  pretends  to  regulate  my  morals  and  manners,  limit  my 
work  or  my  expenditure,  control  and  direct  the  education  of  my 
children,  or  fix  the  tariff  of  my  merchandise  or  the  amount  of  my 
salary.  By  the  aid  of  the  gold  which  I  do  not  owe  it,  and  which  it 
steals  from  me,  it  defrays  the  expenses  of  the  persecution  it  inflicts 
upon  me.  Let  us  jealously  watch  the  encroachments  of  the  State, 
and  never  suffer  it  to  become  more  than  a  watch-dotr. 


VI.— JOSEPH   COWEN. 

Property  the  Basis  of  Civilisation  and  Liberty. 

The  things  that  are  produced  by  man,  purchased  by  him,  or  given 
to  him  by  others,  who  fairly  own  them,  are  his  and  no  others. 
But  it  may  be  said  he  has  a  superfluity,  while  others  want. 
Possibly.  Still  the  State  cannot  honestly  or  wisely  sequestrate. 
If  it  could,  what  would  follow  ?  The  man  would  cease  to  labour. 
He  would  not  work  if  the  fruits  of  his  toil  were  to  be  confiscated. 
He  may  give  of  his  free  will  out  of  his  abundance.  That  may 
be  a  moral  obligation  ;  but  his  obligation  to  give  does  not  entitle 
the  State  to  take.  The  institution  of  property  and  its  security  are 
the  basis  of  civilisation  and  liberty. 


A  Plea  for  Liberty. 

Every  human  being  has  an  organisation  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
has  his  own  life  to  live,  his  own  work  to  do,  and  no  one  can  live 
the  one  or  do  the  other  for  him.  It  is  with  man  as  with  nature. 
Each  plant  grows  by  itself,  in  the  sunshine  or  the  shade.  The 
thistle  gives  no  laws  to  the  convolvulus  ;  the  oak  and  the  willow 
have  their  different  growths  ;  the  rose  and  the  daisy  have  their 
different  forms  and  hues.  But  each  has  its  separate  function,  and 
each  has  its  distinctive  beauty.  In  humanity  there  is  the  same 
unbounded  diversity.  So  all  men,  however  different  their  capacity, 
should  have  equal  liberty  of  germination.  The  same  sun  warms 
them,  and  the  same  wind  breathes  to  them  melodiously.  Let  each 
have  the  space  and  the  culture  most  fitted  for  the  unchecked 
unfolding  of  his  powers. 


The  Evils  of  Meddlesome  Legislation. 

The  result  of  every  attempt  made  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
mankind  by  taking  the  management  of  their  affairs  out  of  their 
own  control,  has  been  to  deteriorate  and  not  to  improve  their 
condition.     It  is  through  the  perpetual  gymnastics  of  political  life 
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that  national  character  is  purified,  elevated,  and  strengfthened. 
The  State  is  a  g^rowth,  and  not  a  machine.  It  should  have  a  free 
organic  life.  It  is  invested  with  authority  to  punish  crime,  and  it 
cannot,  with  reason,  be  denied  the  pov.'cr  of  preventing  it.  But 
this  oug-ht  not  to  be  a  justification  for  meddlesome,  inquisitorial, 
and  enervating-  legislation,  which  aggravates  the  evil  it  is  designed 
to  cure.  Under  its  operation  society  becomes  stationary,  torpid, 
and  inactive.  Uniformity  produces  monotony  and  stagnation. 
The  State  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  private  actions  of 
individuals,  or  to  entrench  upon  their  primary  relations  with  one 
another.  The  stereotyping  men  into  systems — encasing  them  in 
legal  armour  ;  dangling  before  them  material  Utopias  ;  making 
the  fleshpots  the  pivot  on  which  all  their  efforts  turn — is  a  prosti- 
tution of  national  aspirations,  a  violation  of  human  liberty,  an 
encroachment  on  individual  life,  and  a  barrier  to  progress. 


VII.— THOROLD  ROGERS. 

The  Land  Nationalisation  Follv. 

The  policy  which  would  make  the  State  the  universal  landlord, 
after  providing  for  the  compensation  of  existing  interests,  would 
only  be  less  fatal  and  foolish  than  that  which  confiscated  them 
without  compensation.  It  would  confer  on  the  State  the  most 
gigantic  functions,  which  would  require  for  their  administration  a 
machinery  which,  were  it  entirely  honest  and  thoroughly  efficient, 
would  cost  more  than  all  the  project  hoped  to  gain  ;  would  create 
an  enormous  body  of  fundholders,  recipients  of  the  rents  which  the 
Government  received  for  the  use  of  the  national  estate — fundholders 
who  would  not  be,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  bargain,  tied  by  a 
single  responsibility  to  the  society  which  paid  them  the  dividends 
on  the  new  stock;  and  would  certainly  lead  to  a  bureaucracy  which 
would  be  vexatious,  inquisitorial,  and  corrupt.  If  the  State  is  to 
revise  its  contracts  with  its  tenants  periodical!}',  the  tenant  will  be 
divested  of  all  motives  to  improve  his  holding ;  if  the  new  tenancy 
is  to  be  a  permanent  one,  the  state  of  things  which  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  land  was  intended  to  obviate  will  instantlv  recommence. 


VIII.— JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
"  Laissez  Faire." 


In  proportion  as  the  people  are  accustomed  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  by  their  own  active  intervention,  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  the  Government,  their  desires  will  turn  to  repelling  tyranny 
rather  than  to  tyrannising.  Let  alone,  in  short,  should  be  the 
general  practice  ;  every  departure  from  it,  unless  required  by  some 
great  good,  is  a  certain  evil. 


APPENDIX  NO.  II. 


THE  WORKHOUSE  THE  MOST  PERFECT 
EXAMPLE  OF  SOCIALISM. 

What  has  socialism  to  say  for  itself,  so  far  as  present  examples  of 
its  operations  and  eftects  arc  concerned?  The  postal  department 
is  usually  cited  as  the  example  of  what  a  socialistic  State  would  be 
like.  It  is,  say  the  advocates  of  socialism,  the  most  successful 
department  of  State,  and  has  conferred  many  benefits  upon  the 
community.  But  the  postal  department  is,  as  compared  with 
other  departments,  a  very  simple  department  to  work  ;  and  a 
system  like  this  would  not  necessarily  succeed  if  applied  to  the 
whole  complex  relations  of  life.  It  is  always  easy  to  manag-e 
simple  bodies ;  it  is  when  you  come  to  deal  with  complex  organisms 
that  you  are  confronted  with  difficulties.  But  even  this  depart- 
ment, simple  as  it  is,  is  not  perfect ;  neither  are  those  who  live 
and  work  under  it  entirely  contented.  They  have  their  gfrievances, 
like  other  folks,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  any  better  provided 
for  than  workers  in  other  spheres  of  life.  Nay,  it  is  distinctly 
certain  that  they  are  not  so  well  provided  for  as  many  other 
workers  are  ;  and,  if  proof  be  needed  of  this,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  postmen  find  it  necessary  to  aug^ment  their  State  income 
by  engagini^,  as  far  as  they  can,  in  other  branches  of  work,  and  so 
helping-  to  complicate  and  intensify  the  labour  problem.  The  postal 
svstem,  indeed,  presents  some  features  of  what  a  socialistic  State 
would  be  like,  such  as  low  wages,  a  uniform  dress,  a  monotonous 
routine,  and  a  strict  and  severe  supervision. 

But  the  postal  department  is  not  the  most  perfect  example  that 
we  have  of  what  a  socialistic  State  would  be  like.  If  you  want  to 
see  a  real  example  of  what  socialism  absolute  would  be,  you  must 
look  to  the  workhouse.  In  the  workhouse  you  may  find  a  socialistic 
State  in  miniature.  In  the  workhouse  you  will  see  all  the  g-hastly 
features  of  socialism  displayed,  and  observe  the  effects  of  a  system 
which  is  held  up  to  working"  men  and  others  as  the  most  perfect 
means  of  salvation  from  our  social  ills,  and  as  the  best  possible 
paradise  of  an  intelligent  and  liberty-loving"  people.  Here  you 
may  learn  what  absolute  State  control  means  ;  what  a  mono- 
tonous routine  can  do  ;  and  how  possible  it  is  for  one  supreme 
hand  to  recognise  the  merits,  rights,  and  deserts  of  either  single 
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individuals  or  groups  of  them.  Under  the  Poor  Laws  there  is  no 
recog"nition  of  the  essence  of  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  words,  "The 
law  was  made  for  evildoers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well."  All  come  under  the  same  stern  and  unbending- rule.  Neither 
respectability,  desert,  skill,  nor  payment  receives  the  slightest 
recognition.  The  reward  of  labour,  so  far  as  it  is  performed,  is 
paid  in  the  shape  of  food — good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be — and 
clothes  of  a  particular  and  stereotyped  kind.  Here  liberty  is 
entirely  lost ;  everything"  is  by  permission  or  command.  The  State, 
in  fact,  determines  everything,  and  exacts  an  iinplicit  obedience 
from  all  alike.  And  so  life  is  reduced  to  a  dull,  dead,  dreary 
monotony  —  a  paralysing  and  degrading^  routine. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  •' Re  form  the  system."  Our  reply  ii*. 
Reform  as  you  like,  you  cannot  permanently  improve  it.  You  can 
only  pass  it  from  one  kind  of  monotony  to  another.  You  may 
prescribe  a  better  diet,  dress,  and  kind  of  work  ;  but  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  Stale  wiii  remain,  and  the  inriucncc  of  these  will  be  the 
same,  howsoever  they  may  be  expressed.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  supply  the  spirit  with  a  difl'crent  body,  and  it  is  just  the 
spirit  that  colours  and  determines  everything-.  The  only  ell^ctual 
way  of  dealin;^-  with  our  workhouses  is  by  reforming"  them  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  sincerely  hope  that  an  enterprising,  humane, 
and  intelligent  people  will  soon  efl'ect  this  reform,  for  workhouses 
are  a  standing  disgrace  to  civilisation,  a  menace  to,  and  a  deg"ra- 
dation  of,  human  nature.  They  are  cosily  and  cruel,  expensive 
and  useless,  a  tcinptalion  and  a  shame.  They  iire  cruel  to  the 
respectable  and  worthy  poor  ;  they  are  useless  as  regards  the  \ivc\ 
and  the  bad  ;  and  they  are  a  teinptation  to  capital,  to  labour,  to 
all  alike,  to  neglect  their  reasonable  duty,  and  to  lorego  the  exercise 
of  some  of  their  best  and  rjoblest  faculties.  Brother  Englishmen, 
let  us  sweep  them  away  !  Let  us  demand  that  our  respectable  and 
worthy  fellow-men,  who  have  reaso'iably  and  honestly  done  their 
work  and  served  the  community  faithfully,  shall  have  better  treat- 
ment, when  their  health  and  strength  have  failed  them,  than 
imprisonment  by  the  State  at  the  cost  and  with  the  consent  of 
their  toiling  brethren.  Xnd  for  the  rest,  those  who  do  not  come 
under  the  foregoing  head,  we  shall  know  how  to  provide  some 
fitting  reward. 

I  have  said  very  little  about  the  influonce  which  this  example 
wields  over  those  who  are  not  inmates.  Hut  from  experience  and 
ob.^crvation  I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you  that  it  is  most  disastrous. 
It  spoils,  by  its  monotony  and  dreariness,  the  temper,  and  nature, 
and  disposition  of  all  those  who  come  under  it.  It  is  only  by  the 
most  desperate  eflorts  that  you  can  counteract  it — only,  al  times, 
by  actually  doing  something  desperate  that  you  can  keep  yourself 
above  the  dull  level,  and  overcome  what,  for  convenience  sake,  I 
will  call  the  workhouse  law  of  gi'a\it:ilion. 

And  this  is  our  present  most  representative  example  of  what 
socialism  would  be.  If  I  am  right,  or  even  if  I  am  only  partially 
rig^ht,  socialism  is   not  desirable.      It  will  brini'  no  relief   to  the 
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worker,  it  will  not  increase  wages,  it  will  not  bring-  in  the  golden 
age  ;  but  it  will  destroy  liberty,  it  will  introduce  monotony,  it 
will  prevent  individual  and  national  progression,  it  will  take  away 
all  incentives  to  ennoblement  of  character  -  it  will  supersede  our 
family  life,  which  is  our  best  and  highest  source  of  joy  ;  it  will 
curtail  our  pleasures,  complicate  and  make  impossible  our  relations 
with  surrounding  nations  ;  it  will  place  us  all  under  an  absolute 
State,  and  all  this  implies  a  tyranny. 

T.   Hodgson, 
Chaplain  to  Shoreditch  WorkJwuse  and  Infirmary. 
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